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GOOD TRANSPORTATION 





POWER IS CHEAPER IN NEW YORK STATE 





Reasons why 


~ New York State 


is the place to locate 


your plant 


CHEAP POWER. In the territory 
served by Niagara Hudson Power, 
rates for electricity are materially 
lower than in the nation as a whole. 
The Niagara Hudson transmission 
system makes this cheap power 
available in even the smallest com- 
munities. 

LABOR. This state has an unlimited 
supply of the highest-type skilled 
labor in the world—contented em- 
ployees who live well and spend 
well. The manufacturing output 
per worker is higher than in almost 
any other state. 

POPULATION. Surrounding New 
York State are 49 per cent of the 
nation’s people and 55 per cent of 
the nation’s wealth. Your distribu- 


tion costs are low here. 


TRANSPORTATION. The state is 
blanketed by 53 railway systems 
operating 8,400 miles of track, 


linked with goo miles of navigable 


waterways, 80,000 miles of con- 
crete roads, and a harbor that hand- 
les half the imports and exports of 


the country. 


RAW MATERIALS, Within the state, 
many important manufacturing 
materials are produced. But even 
more important is New York’s in- 
expensive access to raw materials 
from Canada, from the West 
through the Great Lakes, and 


from abroad. 


CAPITAL. New York has more 
money to invest than good things to 
invest in. In 1925 the state paid more 
than one-fourth the entire income 
and miscellaneous taxes collected 


by the Federal Government. 

CLIMATE. Experience proves that 
employees do more work and bet- 
ter work where the average yearly 


temperature is about 50 degrees— 


as in New York State. 


For manufacturers who are interested, a detailed booklet, sent without a per- 
sonal follow-up, is available. Write Industrial Development Bureau, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 


NIAGARA .. 


. HUDSON 


POWER CORPORATION 
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PLENTY OF CAPITAL 


ACCESSIBLE RAW MATERIALS 


TEMPERATE CLIMATE 
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Does your tooth brush ever 


VEN an occasional tinge of “pink” 
upon your tooth brush should be 
taken seriously and corrected promptly. 
For that little weak spot on the walls 
of your gums cannot be permitted to 
bleed—unheeded! It might be the 
forerunner of trouble far more serious. 
As your dentist will tell you, un- 
healthy gums are responsible for the 
loss of thousands of good teeth. The 
host of gum disorders nearly aiways 
start with a slight bleeding — gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease, occasionally even the 

dreaded pyorrhea may follow! 

Don’t wait for 
gum troubles, prevent them 


Ideas of oral hygiene and dental care 
have changed radically during the past 





4c 


Neglected GUMS ave a 
needless threat to your teeth * 


TIME 





& 


few years! And it’s common sense to 
use a tooth paste that guards your gums 
while it cleans your teeth. 

Thousands of dentists personally rec- 
ommend Ipana. For Ipana keeps your 
teeth immaculate, It tones your gums 
at the same time—sends the fresh blood 
coursing through them, to purify and 
strengthen the millions of cells! 

Gum troubles attack when you least 
expect them. They are caused by creamy 
sauces; luscious, tempting salads — by 
the soft foods you eat and prefer. The 
modern diet gives the gums too little 
exercise to keep them firm and sound! 

But Ipana is scientifically com- 
pounded to prevent damage. It stimu- 
lates the gum tissue, speeds circulation 
through the tiny veins. It contains 
ziratol, a hemostatic and antiseptic 
used by dentists in treating the gums, 


j IPANA Tooth Paste 


show pink 7 






a © 22 02 


So get Ipanaand play safe. Its double 
protection makes it a wise economy, 
even though you pay a few cents more 
for it— with gum troubles the danger 
they are—with gum neglect the risk 
that dentists tell you it is! 


Send the coupon for a 10 day sample 
of Ipana if you wish but, better still, 
get a large-size tube from your drug- 
gist. Tonight, begin the full month’s 
test! Within 30 days your teeth will 
be cleaner—whiter; and your gums 
firmer — harder — sounder. 

* a 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-129 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 

Name 

MS. 5s 9a sncdecuateeteun 

City... State.. 


1929 
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Remembers Mrs. Thayer 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 2 under the caption 
“Education” you comment on Dr. William G. 
Thayer’s retirement as Headmaster of St. 
Mark’s School. Time’s lack of space un- 
doubtedly prevented the correspondent from 
writing many complimentary things about Dr. 
Thayer, of his influence on the many hundred 
boys who have been placed under his care for 
six years and in what high regard and affection 
he is held by all graduates, but irrespective of 
the lack of space, no mention of St. Mark’s 
School or Dr. Thayer is complete without men- 
tion of Mrs. Thayer. For the 36 years of Dr. 
Thayer’s Headmastership, Mrs. Thayer has been 
his constant and never failing assistant. From 
the day a boy enters St. Mark’s at the age of 
twelve as a first former he is always conscious 
of Mrs. Thayer’s care and thoughtfulness. For 
36 years on an average of five nights a week 
she has given her time and charm to entertain- 
ing the boys of the various six forms, and to 
numberless returning graduates, their wives and 
children she invariably offers the warm welcome 
of a home. To St. Mark’s graduates Dr. and 
Mrs. Thayer are synonymous names with that 
of St. Mark’s and St. Mark’s School is never 
mentioned without likewise. mentioning Dr. and 
Mrs. Thayer. 

Puitie D. ARMOUR 
St. Mark’s 1912 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 


duPont Organ 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 11, page 58, you an 
nounced the purchase and early arrival of a 
one quarter million dollar pipe organ by Pierre 
Samuel duPont in Philadelphia, and as such 
superb musical instruments as this are so rare, 
would like to know if this music will go on the 
air and if so from what station. 

If this gentleman has not already indicated 
his intention of making this music available for 
the radio world I hope you will do all in your 
power to induce him to do so and make it known 
through the columns of TIME. 

In this connection I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of Time; Saturday night would be 


void without it. 
O. R. Davis 
Eutaw, Ala. 


The answer: 
Sirs: 

. The new organ to be installed at my 
countryplace, “Longwood,” Chester County, Pa., 
containing 10,374 pipes and 205 stops, is now 
being installed by the Aeolian Company in the 
conservatory at Longwood, where concerts are 
given from 3 until 5 o’clock every Sunday after- 
noon. On the first and third Sundays of the 
month the conservatories, gardens and green- 
houses, and organ concert are open to the public 
at an admission fee of 50¢, receipts being 
divided between five hospitals, two in Chester 
County, Pa., and three in Wilmington, Delaware. 
(The conservatories and gardens are open free 
of charge every week day.) The organ was 
designed by Mr. Firmin Swinnen, noted concert 
organist, who plans and executes the weekly 
concerts at Longwood. 

No provision has been made for radio broad- 
casting but I suppose that the instrument is open 
to this use, although I have no definite informa 
tion as to the requirements. . . . 

PIERRE S. DUPONT 

Wilmington, Del. 


. 


Mother Goose Censored 


irs: 

Can it be that Time, always timely, was not 
aware of a collection of amusing little verses 
now being widely circulated under the title 
Mother Goose Censored? It seems to me that 


you might have made use of it in your article 


“Goose Dispute,” in the Dec. 9 issue. The 


editor of the poems leaves a blank wherever the 


absence of an innocent word might imply the 
presence of a naughtier one. The result should 
be a good lesson to some of our scurrilous-minded 
censors. Here is a mild example: 


Doctor Foster went to Gloucester 
In a shower of rain; 
He stepped in a puddle up to his - 
And never went: there again. 
Harvey C. LEECH 
Dover, Del. 
Mother Goose Censored, copyrighted by 
one Kendall Banning, sells at  well- 
equipped bookstores for $1.—Eb. 





——— 


Third Stud 
Sirs: 

Refer Time (Sept. 2, 1929) quote “From what 
I know I would say that his | Prince Mohammed 
Ali of Egypt] main interests are confined to 
breeding the best horses in the world. His stud 

















FEVERSHAM’S SHELIF 


His ancestors left the desert in 1906. 


in Egypt and Wentworth’s stud in England are 
the only two horse breeding establishments in 
the world where one can find an unpolluted strain 
of the blood etc.” 

“Time will tell.” 

From the enclosed newspaper clipping and the 
photograph of the Earl of Feversham with 
*Shelif,” taken at the Kellogg stables just before 
shipment. 

W. H. Ratueun 

W. H. Kellogg, Arabian Horse Ranch 

Pomona, Cal 

P.S. “Shelif” is a pure-blooded Arabian three- 
year-old stallion registered No. 591 A. H. C. 
descendant of the Homer Davenport Importation 
direct from the desert in 1906, 


North Carolina’s Debit 
Sirs: 

In a paragraph on page 14 of your issue of 
December 2 you debit North Carolina with one 
lynching in the year 1929. This is an error. 
There has been no lynching in this State this 
year. Fact is, there has been no lynching in 
North Carolina since 1921 

The people of this State will appreciate your 
making the correction. 

DENNIS BRUMMITT 
Attorney General 


Raleigh, N. C 
Time’s source for lynching information 





| 

| There is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLaTion Manacer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


was the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which set 
down as a “lynching” the shooting of Ella 
Wiggins, white, in Gastonia last Septem- 
ber. She was killed when a mob sprayed 
bullets in a truckfull of men and women 
going to a Communist mass meeting 
(Trae, Sept. 23).—Ep. 

Rae, 





Feme Sole 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 18, referring to the 
Senate Committee’s investigation of the Southern 
Tariff Association, you state: “The sum of 
$77,936.44 went to Lobbyist Arnold and _ his 
three chief assistants, one of whom, a Mrs. 
Darden, had a stage name for collecting money.” 

I am the Mrs. Darden to whom you refer 
and I am enclosing for your information a copy 
of an order from the District Court of Tarrant 
County, Texas, issued in 1924 giving me the 
right to continue the use of my name for busi- 
ness purposes, although married to a man of 


another name. 
Ipa M. Darpen 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

TIME regrets any embarrassment caused 
to Mrs. Darden by its report of her name. 
Excerpt from her court order: 

“'. . It is therefore ordered, adjudged 
and decreed by the Court, that the disabili- 
ties of coverture of the said Ida M. Myrick 
be and are hereby removed, and that she 
be and is hereby declared a feme sole for 
mercantile and trading purposes, under the 
name of Ida M. Darden.’”—Eb. 


a 
——— 


Grocer Feldman’s Seventh 
Sirs: 

Wrong again! In your issue of Nov. 25 under 
“Miscellany” you state that Grocer Feldman 
has been robbed six times by the same Negro. 
This is an inaccuracy, for while your issue was 
on the press, Grocer Feldman was held up for 
the seventh time by the same “glib, ebony thief.” 
Grocer Feidman states that if this happens again, 
he will close up his business. 

WiLiiAm C. Morrow 

Atlanta, Ga. 

According to the Atlanta Constitution, 
the seventime robber got $20 in cash, $1 
in stamps. Said Grocer Feldman to the 
police: “It’s just too bad. All I do is lose 
money !”—Ep. 


Dreads Chicago 
Sirs: 

Reminded by an advertisement of the Cana- 
dian National Railway in your Dec. 2 issue that 
they run through cars from Montreal to the 
Pacific Coast I would like to ask the question: 
“Why do not some of our enterprising Ameri- 
can railroads run through cars from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coasts?” Many reluctant 
travelers dread the experience of changing in 
Chicago, with the attendant wait and new reser- 
vations, etc. On a recent journey we were re- 
quested by an elderly woman for aid who stated 
that she had traveled all over the world but 
never suffered the nervous dread that came on 





Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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TIME 


“Today this woman 


has nearly $50,000” 


“Her friends often asked her 
wistfully how she managed 
never to lose in investments.” 





HARRY V. WHIPPLE, President of the Congress 


Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., tells 


how differently two women looked at investing 


T has been my experience that 

women are worse than the men, 
once they get started gambling,” 
said Mr. Whipple. 

“Only recently,” he went on, “‘a 
woman came to me who wanted to 
buy a certain stock which was being 
pushed locally. It was then selling at 
about $32 a share. She blandly ex- 
plained to me that she wanted to 
make a quick turn and buy an 
automobile with her profits. 

“The stock was highly specula- 
tive and I urged her not to go into 
it. She took my advice—but quite 
reluctantly. Some time later this 
stock dropped to $2 a share, and still 
later, became entirely worthless. 

“On the other hand there is Mrs. 
B— whose investments I have 
handled for over 20 years. Mrs. B— 
never, in all that time, has invested 
without consulting me—and I, on 
my side, have put her only into con- 


servative investments. 


“T have never pretended to be 
able to work miracles. Yet by confin- 
ing her investments to conservative 
securities she has enjoyed a comfort- 
able competence and has built her 
principal to $50,000. 

“She told me the other day that 
her friends often asked her rather 
wistfully how she managed never 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


to lose in investments. They them- 
selves lost, they told her, oftener 
than they won.” 


MRs. B—’s path to success is a 
way open to us all. It consists in 
seeking advice from a man who has 
knowledge of and experience in in- 
vesting, and who has earned the 
confidence of the entire community 
—the banker. 

Prominent bankers in hundreds of 
communities are giving depositors 
in their banks the benefit of their 
well-rounded knowledge of safe se- 
curities. Like Mr. Whipple, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 

Good vield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly 
judged. 

The average investor can 
do nothing wiser than go to 
his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, 
for advice. Here he will 
learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, 
in income, without jeop- 
ardizing safety. He will 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 








HALEY 
HarryV.Wurppte, President of the Congress 
Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., is 
prominently identified with the civic as well 
as the business affairs of his community. 
He has just been elected City Treasurer of 
New Haven. 


learn how the principle of diversifi- 
cation establishes another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
Here, too, the average investor can 
expect an understanding and intel- 
ligent diagnosis of his own individ 
ual needs. 

In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to 
their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 

Among Straus offerings are bonds 
of widely diversified types, real 
estate mortgage, railway, municipal, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet— 


As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co, has pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-under- 
stand booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future 
should own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. Write for 
booklet L-1o1 }. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Burwpines ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd... In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, Booklet L- 1014, “How to Invest Money.”I am considering investing $.... .... 


Name_ 


Addres.—§— 





+. ees 
© 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 
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entering and leaving Chicago during a trans- 


Indigestion goes guickly "cms mmx 


ON'T Jet heartburn, acidity or indi- 

gestion—those troubles that come 
from imprudent eating—punish you as 
they do so many! 

Take Gastrogen Tablets at the first 
sign of distress. They're pleasant in 
taste. They bring relief in five minutes. 
And they work quietly, efficiently — 
without belching or distress from gas or 
hiccoughs. 

For Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda 
bicarbonate—that’s their great advan- 
tage over other methods! Read carefully 
the Vinegar Test to the right and you 
will quickly see why this is so! 


Indigestion stops but 
digestion goes on! 


With Gastrogen you get quick, effective 
relief — free from the embarrassing after- 
math of hiccoughs, belching or internal 
rumblings so often caused by soda. 
Normal digestion isn't held up—the 
stomach is soothed, not irritated. 


Except in severe cases three or four of 


these harmless, spicy tablets will relieve 
you in five to ten minutes. Remember the 
name—Gastrogen Tablets! And the next 
time you are afflicted with heartburn, 
acidity or indigestion, have them on 
hand ready to use. 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 
This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 
HCl+NaHCOs = NaCl+-CO2+HeO 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 


which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets : 


HCl+%CaCOs = CaCle+ }2CO2+ % H2O 









The Vinegar test shows 
Gastrogen’s quiet action 







1. Take two tumblers. Pour a little 
vinegar into each. 

2. Intoonetumbler drop a teaspoon- 
ful of soda bicarbonate. 

3. Into the other, drop three or four 
Gastrogen Tablets. 










SODA BICARBONATE 
a r 








GASTROGEN 









Notice the fizzing, the foaming and 
the seething in the tumbler with the 
“bicarb.” Note how little gas is re- 
leased with Gastrogen! 

The same thing happens in your 
stomach when you take soda or prep- 
arations Containing it. You see the 
reason for the disturbance that soda 
causes—the embarrassment of hic- 
coughs and rumbling. 

But Gastrogen Tablets have no bad 
after-effects. They set free less than half 
as much gas as soda, while neutraliz- 
ing the same amount of acid. 














BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-129 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 


Name eMusic ehie eee 
Address . 


€ 1929 


The Southern Pacific R. R. does run 
one inexpensive through sleeper, Washing- 
ton-San Francisco, via New Orleans. 
Reasons why there are no others: 1) 
through traffic is not heavy enough to 
warrant the inter-road agreements neces- 
sary; 2) the monopolistic aspect of such 
agreements; 3) high cost of switching; 4) 
it is more sanitary to change cars.—Ep 
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ica 
| Angel With Lute 
Sirs: 

Your reference to the obsoleteness of the 
lute in the Dec issue of Time interested me 
Io residents of Northampton, Mass., the in 
strument is happily familiar because of the 


presence there of a charming German graduat 
student at Smith College, whose lute was made 
especially for her two years ago when she 1 
turned to the Black Forest to visit her parents 
| Anyone who has heard her singing the old 





German Christmas songs to a group of children 
j} ata Christmas party—standing with her lut 
under a wreath of candles hung from the ceil 
ing, such as the German peasants make for them 
selves at the holiday time; or sitting on a sofa 
before an open fire, dressed in a quaint old 


taffeta gown which had been her mother's 
singing old folk songs to a group of young 
people; or standing under the trees on a moon 
light June night singing to a group of girls in 
| the preparatory school where she teaches 
| cannot but feel deeply thankful that they hav 
| seen “the Angel with the Lute” come to life 
VERA CAMPBELL Darr 
Claremont, Cal. 
To address this lutist, address: Miss 
Hildegarde Kolbe, Northampton School 
for Girls, Pomeroy Terrace, Northampton, 


Mass.—Eb. 


—-¢ 
Stanford’s “Differents” 
Sirs: 

It was with a high degree of satisfaction that 
I, with many another Stanfordite, read of Sec- 
retary-President Wilbur’s work in Time, Dec. 9. 
Can one statement in particular, “ . bring to 
his job an attitude of mind different from the 
general run of office holders,’ be considered as 
Trme’s apology for calling Secretary Wilbur 
President Hoover’s “prime ‘yes’ man” (TiME, 
March 11)? Mr. Wilbur’s alertness and _ abili- 
ties are shown in his accomplishments with 
problems of education, conservation, Indian 
affairs, pensions, parks, public domain. 

David Starr Jordan, first President of Stan- 
ford University, has often remarked: “We do 
not wish to put the Stanford ‘stamp’ on a man: 
each Stanford man is as different as another 
Stanford man.” 





WILLARD F. BARBER 
New York City 
Time offered (and offers) no apology for 
having pre-estimated for each & every 
member of the Hoover Cabinet the likeli- 
hood of their becoming “Yes Men” to their 
busy Chief.—Ep 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg, U.S. Pat. Off, 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
| Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
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Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth 
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Studebaker Commander Fight Brougham, for five. . . six wire wheels and trunk are standard equipment 


0ina Champion! To travel by Studebaker Straight Eight, whether the journey take an 
hour or a week, is to understand why more people buy Studebaker Eights than any other Eight 
in the world. Into these velvet-powered Champions, Studebaker has engineered not only match- 
less comfort and style, but also the speed and staying power which have won the greatest world 
and international records, plus more American stock car records than all other makes of cars 
combined. Sales supremacy was inevitable ... particularly in view of Studebaker’s low, One- 


Profit prices. Studebaker Eights cost no more to own or to operate! 


STUDEBAKER 


Builoler of Champions 
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Wherever you are: :» 
the Classified Telephone Directory tells you 


where to buy 





When motoring 


AILROAD station . . . drug store 
R ... highway . . . strange city 
.. Wherever you see the blue Bell 
seal, this convenient reference book 
is always near at hand, to direct you 
instantly to the places which sell the 
things you want to buy. 


The Bell System Classified Tele- 
phone Directory is the local business 
guide for each of the 20,000 com- 
munities in which it is issued. 

You can consult it nearly every- 
where. In your own home. At the 
houses of friends. At every public 
telephone. In almost any business 
establishment in the country. 


It will help you immeasurably in 


planning your buying, in obtaining 
authorized service on some article 
you already have, or in locating the 
different business and_ professional 
people you want to deal with. 

Many of the products you want 
are listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory, alphabetically, under their 
own names and trade marks, for your 


~ 








In your hotel 


instant reference. With each is a 
“Where to Buy It’’ list of the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of 
dealers and service stations in your 
vicinity. You can quickly find the 
one most convenient. 

And the business classifications of 
the Directory will help you in count- 
less ways. Grocers, physicians, plumb- 
ers, laundries, brokers, decorators, 
veterinarians, etc.—all are listed for 
your quick and easy reference. 

The Classified Telephone Directory 
is designed to save time and steps. It 
will prevent the annoyance of search- 
ing from place to place, or of having 


to accept substitutes. Use it freely. 


THE NEW SERVICE IN YOUR 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
No Cheap Martyrs 

In the White House pressroom a tele- 
phone jangled disturbingly. Over the wire 
came a warning voice: “You guys be ready 
for a hot story at 2 o'clock.” Five minutes 
later newsmen, looking across the White 
House lawn, observed a strange movement 
out on Pennsylvania Avenue. They hur- 
ried out to find 35 very young men and 
women and one big Negro marching sol- 
emnly up and down under the leafless 
trees. Behind them flocked a curious 
crowd, With difficulty their youthful 
hands held aloft heavy placards: 

DOWN WITH HOOVER 
HANDS OFF HAITI 
THE STIMSON NOTE TO THE SO- 

VIET UNION WAS A WAR NOTE 
THE HOOVER BUSINESS CONFER- 
ENCE IS A DECLARATION OF WAR 
AGAINST THE WORKING MASSES 

The paraders trudged by the White 
House, turned around before the State, 
War & Navy Building and were starting 
back when city and White House police- 
men swooped down to arrest them. The 
charge: Parading without a permit. Sing- 
ing the “Internationale” and jeering a 
White House motor car, they were 
marched off to the police station, thor- 
oughly pleased with their fate. 

But their pleasure was short-lived. When 
President Hoover, who had not witnessed 
the demonstration, heard about it, he set 
a presidential precedent by ordering the 
paraders released, with this explanation: 

“The President considers that the mis- 
guided youths calling themselves com- 
munists . . . should be released and sent 
to their parents. He does not believe any 
such discourtesy seriously injures the Re- 
public and a night in jail is only doing 
them the favor of giving them a cheap 
martyrdom.’’* 

@ In Washington last week arrived nine 
very polite little Japanese gentlemen. Dele- 
gates to the London naval parley, they had 
stopped off on their way there to discuss 
with President Hoover, Statesman Stim- 
son and William Richards Castle, the 
President’s new ambassador to their coun- 
try (see col. 3) Japan’s devices, desires 
and designs at the coming conference. 
President Hoover honored them with a 
White House dinner, hoped to reach a 
preliminary agreement with them on the 
naval problems ahead. 

@ To see himself & friends ridiculed and 
make an off-the-record speech, President 


*Simultaneously before New York’s City Hall 
a demonstration of 500 communists against U. S 
policy in Haiti was broken up by mounted po 
lice, 18 demonstrators arrested. The charge 
No permit. 
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AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
. can stop and see his father on the way. 
(See col. 3) 


Hoover attended the Gridiron Club din- 
ner (see p. 12). 

@, “Herbert Hoover” was written last 
week upon H. J. res. 133, thus completing 
the enactment of legislation to reduce 1929 
income and corporation taxes by 1%. 

@ Last week two of President Hoover's 
friends caused him some embarrassment. 
His attorney, Edwin Paul Shattuck, was 
being capitalized by the Cuba Sugar Lobby 
because of White House connections (see 
p. 9). His business leadér Julius How- 
land Barnes appeared to be involved in 
controversy with the Federal Farm Board 
(see p. 10). 
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THE CABINET 

Sailing Orders 

Woodrow Wilson went to the Paris 
Peace Conference on the S. S. George 
Washington. Last week Comptroller Gen- 
eral John Raymond McCarl, U. S. fiscal 
autocrat, compelled Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson and the six other 
U. S. delegates to travel on the same ship 
to the London naval parley next month or 
pay their own expenses on another ship. 
Statesman Stimson had wanted to travel 
on the fast S. S. Bremen. The Comp- 
troller’s authority: The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 which specifies that U. S. of- 
ficials must travel on U. S. ships ‘‘when- 
ever available.” To make her “available” 
the George Washington will be held over 
two days 


Castle to Tokyo 

A good diplomatist must be a pinch- 
hitter. Pinch-hitting was what President 
Hoover wanted of Assistant Secretary of 
State William Richards Castle Jr. when 
he sent him to bat last week as U. S. Am- 
bassader to Japan. Mr. Castle was ex- 
pected to make one hit and get back to 
home-plate as fast as possible. His ap- 
pointment to Tokyo was only for the dura- 
tion of the five-power naval conference in 
London. Before his departure, he will 
confer this week with the Japanese parley 
delegates passing through the U. S. 

Trouble enough has the Japanese post 
given President Hoover. Most expensive 
of diplomatic jobs (it is estimated to re- 
quire $50,000 per year more than the am 
bassadorial salary of $17,000) it was left 
vacant a year ago by the resignation of 
Charles MacVeagh. President Hoover of- 
fered it to both Hubert Work and Roy 
Owen West, who both declined. The Lon- 
don parley necessitated an appointment, 
even temporary, of a man capable of con- 
ducting the intricate behind-scenes nego- 
tiations incident to any international con- 
ference. A new complication had arisen 
with Japan’s request for a change in its 
cruiser and submarine ratio to 10-10-7 
from 5-5-3. Mr. Castle was selected, with 
the powers of an envoy plenipotentiary, 
for two reasons: 1) he knows by heart 
every twist and turn of the U. S. naval 
parley program; 2) he is an experienced 
diplomatist. 

A third and intangible reason is his kin- 
ship with the Pacific. He was born in 
Honolulu 51 years ago, as was his father 
80 years ago. Castle Sr. rendered the 
Hawaiian monarchy notable service, was 
its attorney-general, its minister to Wash- 
ington. He took a leading part in the 
movement for U. S. annexation. Lawyer, 
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banker, public utilities man, Castle Sr. is 
today one of Hawaii’s most venerable citi- 
zens (Time, July 8). The brightest spot 
in the Tokyo assignment is the visit the 
son will pay the father between ships in 
Honolulu. 

Smooth, likable, cautious, Ambassador 
Castle was graduated from Harvard 
(1900), served his college as instructor 
and assistant dean for seven years, edited 
the Graduates Magazine for two more. 
During the War he was Director of Com- 
munications for the Red Cross. He entered 
the State Department ten years ago, served 
as chief of the Western European division 
until his appointment in 1927 as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


(ee 


International Racket 

Last week the Department of State was 
moved to issue a public warning against 
a new international racket. By smooth- 
tongued “agents,” many U. S. citizens 
have been convinced that they are heirs 
to large British estates—the buccaneering 
gold of Sir Francis Drake, the “Blake 
millions,” the “Townley estate” et al. To 
get these fortunes out of “Chancery,” the 
“heirs” were duped into paying the rack- 
eteers thousands of dollars in “legal fees.” 
Letters from some 300 would-be inheritors 
have swamped the U. S. Consulate in 
London. 

All such fortunes are fictitious, reported 
Albert Halstead, U. S. Consul-General in 
London. “There is practically no estate 
of any size in chancery. The tragedy of 
the estate questions is that so many who 
write are manifestly people of little edu- 
cation... in straitened circumstances 

. who have found the suggestion of 
wealth most encouraging.” 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work .done. Last week the U. S 
Senate: 
@ Passed (63-14) the Tax Reduction Bill. 
@ Adopted a resolution for an inquiry 
concerning the President’s consolidation of 
prohibition agencies. 
@ Ratified (53-21) the French debt set- 
tlement 


The House Week 

Work done. Last week the U.S. House 
of Representatives: 
@ Ratified (239-100) the French debt 
settlement 
@ Passed a $285,634,075 Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill, debated a $153, 
255.460 Agriculture Department Appro- 
priation Bill. 
@ Passed a bill extending indefinitely the 
life of the Federal Radio Commission. 


——— 


“4 Strange Garret” 

For the first time since March 4, 1927, 
all 96 seats in the U. S. Senate were last 
week legally filled. Governor John § 


Fisher of Pennsylvania rounded out the 


roster by appointing Joseph R. Grundy of 
Bristol in place of William Scott Vare, re- 
jected. The transformation of Mr. Grundy 
—‘Old Joe” as he likes his friends to call 
him—from a tariff archlobbyist to a full- 
fledged Senator caused some of his more 
volatile colleagues to gag and_ splutter 
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Wide World 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FISHER 
He talked about degenerates 


furiously. In the end, for all the uproar 
against him, he took his seat with the ap- 
parent certainty of retaining it at least 
until next year, when he will run for 
election. 

As a sort of curtain-raiser to the sena- 
torial appearance of the 66-year-old wool 
yarn manufacturer, whose fervor for a 
high Republican tariff is only equalled by 
his Quakerism, Chairman Caraway of the 
Senate Lobby Committee brought in a 
report in which Grundy lobbying was 
vigorously flayed. Mr. Grundy was ac- 
cused of being a campaign “revenue 
raiser.” He was called a “hereditary lob- 
byist” because his father before him had 
worked for the McKinley tariff bill. Mr 
Grundy’s retort about ‘backward com- 
monwealths” was swept aside as “ob- 
viously absurd.” 

In ponderous mockery Senator Norris 
of Nebraska picked up a yellow woolen 
garment from the tariff exhibit called 
“Grundy’s store” and commenced to de- 
claim: 


Senators, if you have tears prepare to 
shed them now. 

This is Grundy’s mantle ; I remember 

The first time Grundy ever put it on; 

It was a pleasant evening in the fall; 

The day Great Hoover won his fight 
and sent 

The defeated heart of Democracy back 

Upon the sidewalks of New York; 


Look, in this place ran Caraway’s dagger 
through; 


See what arent the envious Borah made ; 


Through this the son of a wild jackass 
stabbed; 


ffairs—(Continued) 





And as he drew his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Grundy fol- 
lowed it, 


As rushing out of doors to be resolved, 

Whether he was kindly knocked or no; 

For this was the most unkindest cut 
of all; 

For when the noble Grundy saw the 
jackass stab, 

Ingratitude more strong than traitors’ 
arms 

Quite vanquished him; then burst his 
heart; 

And in his mantle, muffling up his face 

Great Grundy fell. 


> 


Two days later, armed with his appoint- 
ment credentials from Governor Fisher, 
rotund, rosy-cheeked Mr. Grundy smilingly 
entered the Senate chamber with Pennsy]- 
vania’s Senator Reed to take the oath of 
office. By mistake he sat in the seat of 
Senator Norris, who was told that he had 
been himself “unseated.” But for three 
hours Mr. Grundy had to wait while Sen- 
ators violently abused him and Governor 
Fisher. With hands folded in his lap and 
a bland smile on his round face, he lis- 
tened placidly to a torrential flow of sen- 
atorial invective. He heard himself called 
a “corrupt lobbyist,” his appointment an 
“insult to decency,” his Governor an “ass.” 

The essence of the complaint against 
Grundy: He had raised large amounts of 
cash to help elect Governor Fisher in 1926 
and therefore his hands and the hands of 
Governor Fisher were as “soiled” with ex- 
cessive political expenditures as Senator- 
Reject Vare’s. 

Senator Nye of North Dakota framed 
this complaint into a resolution designed 
to bar Senator Grundy from his seat. He 
said the 1926 Pennsylvania primary and 
election had been an “auction sale,” that 
the Pepper-Grundy-Fisher machine had 
simply outbid the Vare machine to win 
this Senate seat 

But a majority of the Senate recognized 
that it had no constitutional right to ques- 
tion the selection of a Governor, that it 
lacked legal grounds to bar Mr. Grundy 
Senator Norris lost his temper and 
shouted: “[Governor Fisher’s| action is 
a stench in the nostrils of all honest men 
He has disgraced his office . . . insulted 
the U.S. Senate and the nation but there is 
nothing in the Constitution or laws to pre- 
vent the Governor of Pennsylvania from 
making a damned fool out of himself if 
he wants to.” 

After he had taken his oath, Senator 
Grundy remarked cheerfully: “I feel like 
a cat in a strange garret. I have not yet 
got accustomed to looking from the floors 
to the galleries’”—where -he had sat for 20 
years as a lobbyist. 

Though his appointee disclaimed any 
resentment at his Senate reception, Gover- 
nor Fisher lost temper with his critics and 
exclaimed: “The Senate is the greatest 
vaudeville show in.the United States. This 
country could get along very well without 
the Senate, except for the loss of enter- 
tainment. ... This thing would be 4 
hilarious farce if it did not destroy the 
very fundamentals of American govern 
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ment. . . . It has shown the country just 
what sort of people we have in the Senate. 
But no one could enter into a tongue-lash- 
ing contest with those degenerates down 
there without lowering his self-respect.” 


A Lobby’s Weapons 

Do right and fear no man. Don’t write 
and fear no Congressman. So might Sugar 
Lobbyist Herbert Conrad Lakin of Man- 
hattan have paraphrased the adage when, 
again last week, he faced the Senate Lobby 
Committee. President of Cuba Co. with its 
$165,000,000 invested in sugar plantations, 
mills, railroads, Lobbyist Lakin went to 
Washington the first of the year to work 
against an increased sugar tariff. Cuban 
planters chipped in to pay his expenses. 
President Machado of Cuba blessed his 
activities. So disarmingly had he told his 
story before that the Lobby Committee 
praised him for his “frankness” (Time, 
Nov. 4). 

But last week’s disclosures of Lakin 
lobbying won no praise from the Com- 
mittee. Lobbyist Lakin had engaged as the 
lobby’s attorney Edwin Paul Shattuck, a 
Manhattan lawyer who had served with 
Herbert Hoover in the Food Administra- 
tion. To the committee this employment 
looked like an effort to “hire White House 
influence.” Lobbyist Lakin’s letters to 
Cuban clients, to President Machado him- 
self, told his story for him. Excerpts: 

“By great good fortune Mr. Shattuck 

is perhaps Hoover's closest legal 
friend. He is the personal attorney for 
Hoover and all his family. I have per- 
suaded him to undertake a_ confidential 
mission to convince Hoover . . . on behalf 
of Cuba, Because of Shattuck’s 
prominence and his intimacy with Presi- 
dent Hoover, I expect we shall pay Shat- 
tuck... something like $75,000. 
His connection with President Hoover is 
our strongest weapon. President 
Hoover has taken a direct hand. He has 
already suggested a possible solution to 
Senator Smoot and to Mr. Shattuck. 

“I shall be able to have a personal talk 
with Stimson, I have known Stimson inti- 
mately for nearly 30 years,” 

Nowhere did the testimony show that 
Lobbyist Lakin had actually obtained any- 
thing from the White House by Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s employment. The President had evi- 
dently remained strictly neutral. The 
Lakin lobby letters were simply a sales- 
man’s reports to his employers. 

The apparent fact that he had been 
hired because he was the President’s friend 
and attorney brought an explanation from 
Mr. Shattuck: “Such an impression is un- 
truthful and unfair to the President and 
myself. Neither I nor any other friend of 
the President would attempt to use such a 
friendship in the manner suggested. .. . 
It would defeat its own purpose... . 1 
informed Mr. Hoover of my connection 
[with the Cuba sugar lobby], not to obtain 
his approval but so that there would be no 
misunderstanding. I have never sought 
anything from the President.” 

Lobbyist Lakin’s letters revealed two 
proposals which the committee called “sin- 
ister”: 1) the regimentation of other Latin- 
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American countries against the U. S. on 
the sugar tariff; 2) approach of Masonic 
Congressmen by Cuban Masons, 

Because Lobbyist Lakin communicated 
directly with President Machado on the 
sugar tariff fight, Senator Walsh of Mon- 
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EDWIN PAUL SHATTUCK 
“T never sought anything from the 
President.” 


tana reminded him that the Logan Act, 
providing a $5,000 fine and three years’ 
imprisonment for U. S. citizens who inter- 
fere in their country’s foreign affairs by 
direct negotiation with other Governments, 
was “still good American law.” Lobbyist 
Lakin replied that he had never heard of 
the Logan Act but admitted that his plan 
to stir up Latin-American animus towards 
the U. S. was “wrong.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Again, Butler 


Secretary of the Navy Adams last week 
called upon Major General Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler, U. S. M. C., 'for a written 
explanation of a speech he made in Pitts- 
burgh last fortnight. Comparing Nica- 
raguan elections with Philadelphian, Gen- 
eral Butler was reported to have said: 
“We Marines took charge of two elections 
in Nicaragua. The fellow we had in there 
nobody liked, but he was a useful fellow— 
to us... so we declared the opposition 
candidates bandits. Then 400 natives were 
found who would vote for the proper can- 
didate. Notice was given of opening the 
polls five minutes beforehand. The 400 
voters were assembled in a line and when 
they had voted . . . polls were closed.” 

Hot-collared Novelist Sinclair Lewis, 
charging General Butler with “conspiracy 
to murder the men unjustly declared ban- 
dits,” wrote a loud letter to Senator Borah 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, de- 
manding an inquiry. General Butler 
blandly replied to Novelist Lewis that he 
had told the committee all that “and a 
great deal more.” 





CORRUPTION 


Bawdy Boston 

Able and avid to censor books and plays 
within its city limits, Boston tries also 
to censor magazines. In 1926 it impeded 
sales of the American Mercury containing 
“Hatrack.” Last spring it pounced on 
Scribner’s for the serial instalments of 
Ernest Hemingway’s “A Farewell to 
Arms.” Last week magazine readers 
watched to see what Boston would do 
about the January number of Plain Talk, 
which contained a sizzling article about 
Boston itself. 

Results were speedy. The city’s clergy 
unanimously voted an investigation. Po- 
lice Commissioner Herbert A, Wilson 
issued broad denials. Massachusetts’ Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Allen ordered his Attor- 
ney-General to take “right and proper” 
action. The article, by Walter W. Liggett, 
was called “‘Bawdy Boston.” Its charges, 
stretching over the past decade, were 
specific: 

Prostitution. “Federal inspectors de- 
clared that last year 1,000 girls were 
shipped to Boston by the white slave ring 
which operates in some 30 New England 
cities. . . . There are eleven [syndicate | 
houses in Boston... scores of other 
‘houses.’ . . . Boston is swarming with 
street-walkers” |Trme, Oct. 7]. 

Narcotics. “It is openly alleged in Bos- 
ton that Charles (‘King’) Solomon is head 
of the dope racket is the chief source 
of supply for all wires, runners, peddlers 
and addicts in New England... has 
reaped unbelievable profits.” 

Blackmail. Two Bostonian District At- 
torneys and a Federal District Attorney’s 
assistant put the “age-old badger game on 
a big-business basis.” It cost disporting 
cinema tycoons $105,000 to hush up one 
party; $120,000 preserved the reputation 
of a famed tenor; $380,000 kept a New 
England railroad president’s name unsul- 
lied. 

Bootlegging. “Largest and best paying 
racket in Boston.” An annual $60,000,000 
is spent in Boston’s 4,000 speakeasies or 
paid to 5,000 Bostonian bootleggers. The 
liquor ring is: bossed by a onetime police- 
man who on the side dabbles in a trucking 
business, restaurants, cigar stores, pool 
rooms, an amusement arena, prize fighters. 
He is “ ‘in right’ very high up indeed,” 
can smash small operators. Hip-pocket 
bootleggers, some boys not over 16, peddle 
booze “under the ‘L’ on Washington 
Street.” In nearly every office building 
is at least one speakeasy. Boston police 
deliver good whiskey to customers. 

Corruption. When he was Governor of 
Massachusetts (1925-29), Alvan Tufts 
Fuller charged that Boston’s Mayor 
Malcolm E. Nichols delayed subway con- 
struction to let his friends buy up the 
right-of-way, then sell it to the city at 
exorbitant prices. He named specific in- 
stances, said: “The people of Boston are 
being systematically robbed by a group 
of . . . politicians.” He once referred to 
the Mayor as “in his usual irresponsible 
condition.” 
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Washington Realtors 


Crisp-haired, sharp-featured Congress- 
man: Frederick Nicholas Zihlman of Cum- 
berland, Md., onetime glass-blower, is 
called the “Mayor of Washington” be- 
cause he is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. This 
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DANIEL RICHARD CRISSINGER 
window-dressing? 
committee, by its power to control local 
affairs through legislation, dominates the 
capital’s real estate development. Last 
week Congressman Zihlman was indicted 
for using the mails co defraud in a crooked 
real estate financing scheme. 

Indicted with the “Mayor” was _ red- 
faced Daniel Richard Crissinger, intimate 
friend and neighbor of President Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. Both lived in Marion, 
Ohio, where Mr. Crissinger was president 
of a small bank. Though a Democrat, he 
was appointed Comptroller of Currency by 
President Harding in 1921 and advanced 
to Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
two years later. In 1927 he resigned, as 
he explained, “to make some real money.” 
He is the fifth Harding crony to be in- 
dicted (the others were Harry Micajah 
Daugherty, Albert Bacon Fall, Charles R. 
Forbes, Thomas Woodnutt Miller). 

Both Zihlman and Crissinger were di- 
rectors of the F. H. Smith Co. which has 
been under heavy Congressional fire for 
months for its realty transactions. With 
them were indicted six of the company’s 
officers. The general charge: Through 
subsidiaries, F. H. Smith Co. would buy 
title to heavily mortgaged properties, such 
as the Hamilton Hotel in Washington, on 
which it would place secondary mortgages. 
Against these it would issue bonds, which 
served as collateral for other bonds sold 
to the public by fraudulent representa- 
tions. The company was_ suspiciously 
noted for its bonds’ high interest. 

In this concern Crissinger and Zihlman 
were regarded chiefly as ‘“window-dress- 
ing.” Returning to the Capitol after post- 
ing a $10,000 bond on the criminal charge, 
Congressman Zihlman was reappointed 


chairman of his committee, loudly ex- 
pressed confidence in his vindication. 


HUSBANDRY 
Barnes v. Legge? 

A prime G. O. Policy: no government 
competition against private business. Last 
week’s rumor: private grain commission 
men in Chicago and Minneapolis were 
fighting for their economic lives against 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corp. cre- 
ated and largely financed by the Federal 
Farm Board as a direct codperative sales 
agency for grain growers. Last week’s 
development: the Senate Lobby Commit- 
tee summoned Julius Howland Barnes to 
tell what, if anything, he knew of a secret 
widespread movement among private 
grain commission men to “restrain the 
Federal Farm Board,” to undermine its 
attempts to establish a quasi-official enter- 
prise competitive with private business. 

Mr. Barnes is many things: 1) A power 
in the grain commission and export busi- 
ness (he headed the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corp. during the War); 2) 
a close personal friend of President Hoo- 
ver; 3) chief of President Hoover’s Na- 
tional Business Committee of 72 to restore 
industrial equilibrium (Time, Dec. 16); 
4) Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce which last 
week issued an oblique attack upon the 
Federal Farm Board. 

In effect supporting the private grain 
commission men, the chamber’s agricul- 
tural committee declared: “The Chamber 
advocates cooperative marketing . . . only 
in so far as they are not discriminatory 
against other private enterprise. It is 
of vital importance to the preservation of 
private capital investments in storage and 
other physical marketing facilities that the 
duplication of such facilities by use of 
federal loans be not allowed.” 

In the Senate, northwestern Senators 
swung to the support of the Federal Farm 
Board, flayed the private commission men 
as “gamblers.” A rush of denials of trou- 
ble flowed from Farm Board Chairman 
Alexander Legge, Mr. Barnes, Chicago and 
Minneapolis grain men. From the White 
House came a broad hint that President 
Hoover would support his farm board 
chairman sooner than his business com- 
mittee chairman in this controversy. 

Biggest Cooperative. Last week at 
Memphis the Federal Farm Board laid 
foundations for the world’s largest farm 
codperative—a $30,000,000 cotton sales 
organization built around the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange. Into the na- 
tional agency will be merged the cotton 
cooperatives of 15 states. 

Critic Lowden. To a meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation last 
week Frank Orren Lowden, onetime Gov- 
ernor of Illinois and “farmers’ friend,” 
addressed these words: “If there has been 
any substantial change for the better in 
the general farm situation since last year, 
it has escaped my notice. . . . It is unfor- 
tunate for this impression to go abroad. 
. . . The [federal] machinery created to 
help the farmer hasn’t done much for him 
yet.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ambrose 

A painted ship upon a painted ocean is 
the Ambrose. Until last week she had not 
moved, except up and down with the tides, 
for 22 years. The steam that has been 
up in her boilers all that time was at last 
put to work, the pinochle game of a genera- 
tion in her saloon was for once interrupted. 
her crew of 14 at last had something to 
do besides polish brass and blow the siren 
as she pointed her blunt prow for a mo- 
mentous voyage. 

From her pin-prick on the world’s charts 
of New York Harbor, off which she has 
lain to warn the ships of the world of a 


guardian shoal, the Ambrose steamed 
southeastward—for 1} mi. Then down 


went her be-barnacled anchor-&-chain 
once more. 

Reason for the change: in its new lo- 
cation the Ambrose’s 5,0o00-candlepower 
light will be a more accurate beacon for 
ships entering narrow Ambrose Channel 
from the deep Atlantic 20 miles east of 
Staten Island. 

Reason for the Ambrose’s name and 
existence: a fighting Irish wharf-&-dry- 
dock man of Manhattan named John 
Wolfe Ambrose harangued for 18 years to 
get Congress to dredge the approach to 
New York Harbor.* 

First and only Captain of the Ambrose 
is squint-eyed Gustav A. Lange, who has 





CAPTAIN LANGE 


“Vell, it brings home a mile closer 


been at sea, from cabin boy to master, for 
43 years. Said he in German-American 
gutturals last week: “Vell, it brings home 
a mile closer to these inbound ships now 
ve are moved.” 


*After $8,000,000 was finally appropriated, in 
1Ss00, Governor Theodore Roosevelt and other 
leading New Yorkers invited Dockman Ambrose 
to a testimonial dinner. He died a week later. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





CRIME 


Again, Auburn 


Not in hope but in despair, in the 
weighing of different deaths, in a whisper 
passed with a plate at mess, along a file 
at exercise, in a package slipped under the 
table in the visitors’ room, a stolen knife, 
a gun under the grey clothes—so prison 
breaks begin, nobody knows just how. 
One morning last week at Auburn, N. Y., 
an appointed moment came. Father Don- 
ald Cleary, the prison’s young chaplain, 
found a strange party in one of the corri- 
dors. 

It was 11 a. m., the time when 200 
segregated prisoners, under special watch 
for taking part in the attempted break 
and prison-burning less than five months 
ago (Time, Aug. 5), were supposed to be 
having lunch. They were not eating. Some 
of them had handcuffed six guards and 
marched them back to the punishment 
cells to set free their comrades. They had 
sent a message to Warden Jennings and 
he was there now, manacled and trembling, 
a white-haired man with a lined, anxious 
face, a hostage. The prisoners waited for 
their leader, Convict Henry Sullivan, to 
tell them how the guards and troopers at 
the main gate, where the siren was scream- 
ing, had received their ultimatum, a soiled 
paper across which was scrawled “For 
God’s sake, give them what they want,” 
followed by Warden Jennings’ signature 
The priest’s advent was an accident, not 
to be considered, an irrelevant, frantic 
voice, begging them to think, to undo 
what they had done. His words fell on the 
deaf faces like a flurry of wind on stone. 

Several other people had stumbled on 
the party in the corridor. One of them, 
George A. Durnford, the head keeper, had 
been shot and killed when he tried to run. 
A keeper named David Winney had 
dodged the bullets by falling down and 
rolling through a doorway. He had sent 
the alarm to the gate by the only telephone 
the conspirators had overlooked when 
they were cutting wires. Now at the gate 
Captain Stephen McGrath, State trooper, 
held Sullivan’s ultimatum between his 
fists, wondering how he could take the 
responsibility of ignoring that scrawled 
postscript signed with Warden Jennings’ 
name. 

“Phone the Commissioner at Albany,” 
Captain McGrath commanded one of his 
men. “See what he says.” 

After a bit the trooper came _ back. 
“He says, ‘Go in and get them. The war- 
den will have to take his chances.’ ” 

From the snowy roadway, darkened in 
irregular patches by the parked automo- 
biles of townspeople who had turned out 
to help, McGrath looked toward the wing 
of the grey stone block next to the war- 
den’s office, the wing where the rebels were 
barricaded. He could charge in all right, 
get across the yard to the main hall maybe, 
but no further. They would have the steel 
doors of the hall closed. He studied it 
until he thought of a plan, then took 
Father Cleary aside and talked to him. 
.. . Automobiles for their escape? The 
gate open? Even Convict Sullivan be- 
lieved that when the priest 


message 


brought it back. Possibly McGrath apolo- 
gized to Cleary afterward for using him 
that way. 

Vignettes of blood on snow: a man in 
a guard’s biue jacket and reefer, his long, 
impassive face, with its heavy eyebrows, 
oblique eyes, long upper lip and thin 
mouth pushed into the ground, lying dead, 
his head pointed toward freedom. That 
was Convict Sullivan in clothes he had 
stripped from a captured guard. He had 
run through the barrage of tear gas that 
the troopers let loose on the screaming 
phalanx as it advanced across the yard 
toward the gate holding Warden Jennings 
and the other hostages as a screen in front 
of them. He had run toward the cars 
drawn up there outside the gate as decoys, 
their engines running. Beside him was 
another convict. In the yard were others. 
Death was waiting for them, they knew 
that as soon as the cloud of gas sprang 
out of the gate. They backed up to the 
wall on the opposite side of the yard, 
clawed at it with their nails, climbed on 
each other’s backs trying to pyramid over. 
As shots followed them, they ran inside 
the south cell block. 

At twilight the machine guns on the 
walls were quiet, still waiting. A thousand 
people and a regiment of militia were at 
the gates. An airplane droned overhead. 
Death came for the rioters across the 
yard, up into the cell block, past the barri- 
cades which they -had piled up with 
mattresses, chairs, beds at corners where 
they could shoot down a corridor two 
ways and back up to a stairway. Troopers 
told a convict named Johnson, who was 
helping them, to pull a mattress off a 
barricade. A bullet stopped Johnson when 
he took his first step. A bullet stopped 
Captain Bruton of the guards. On the 
top floor there were six rebels left. Troop- 
ers brought machine guns into position. 

“Will you surrender? We will shoot to 
kill.” 

Behind the last barricade one Steven 
Pawlak, lifer, stood up. ‘Go to hell,” he 
snarled. Troopers crossed the barricade 
after the last wooden-sounding machine 
gun volley. They found all the last six 
rebels dead in a pile. Warden Jennings, 
dragged to safety when the convicts 
charged the gate, was dizzy from gas and 
a clubbing but all right. Nine guards and 
convicts had been killed, many others in- 
jured 


After the break Governor Roosevelt 
said: ‘We have three commissions work- 
ing on the problem now. I would name 
a fourth if it would do any good.” He 
announced that, seven captured rioters 
would be tried for their lives. He promised 
to make special penal recommendations 
to the legislature next month concerning: 
1) A five-year building program to in- 
crease prison accommodations by 3,000; 
2) Construction of a new 1,000-men model 
prison at Attica; 3) Increase in prisoners’ 
daily ration allowance from 21¢ to 26¢; 
4) Work for every prisoner, with pay for 
all work. He appointed a new acting war- 
den, Dr. Frank L. Christian, superin- 
tendent of the Elmira Reformatory, hu- 
manitarian 


CATASTROPHE 


Pathetique 

A tingling Celtic sense of the dramatic 
has New York’s Mayor James John 
Walker. One midnight last week, he made 
the unprecedented announcement that he 
would act as a special catastrophe investi- 
gator. 


Cause of this magisterial to-do had come 
two days before when at Pathé Co.’s Man- 
hattan film studio a surge of flame swashed 
across the wooden roof, turned the barn- 
like building into a man-broiler. Within 
a half-hour ten crushed, charred bodies, 
including four pretty girls, were laid out 
on the street below a blackened sign: 
PATHE TALKING COMEDIES MAKE 
THE WHOLE WORLD LAUGH. 

The fire department had ordered instal- 
lation of automatic sprinklers in the studio 
which Pathé officials resisted on the claim 
that no more than five inflammable film 
reels (the legal limit) were stored there. 
In the fire ruins Police Commissioner 
Whalen dramatically counted out 150 blis- 
tered cans of film reels 

Mayor Walker spoke darkly of bribery 
of fire inspectors 


Monopolies Wanted 


Last week Chairman Owen D. Young ot 
Radio Corp. of America appeared as a wit- 
ness before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. In one word he ap- 
proved a bill by Senator Couzens to create 
a Federal Communications Commission 
comparable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; in many words he pleaded for 
two great monopolies in the communica- 
tions field: 

External Monopoly: A merger of Ra- 
dio’s wireless, International Telephone & 
Telegraph’s wireless and cable, Western 
Union’s cable. (Radio would sell its wire- 
less to I. T. & T. now if the U. S. radio 
law did not forbid.) Advantages: 1) Abil- 
ity to meet world-wide competition of con- 
solidated foreign units like Britain’s Cables 
& Wireless Ltd. 2) Better sending and 
delivery facilities for all. 

Internal Monopoly: Merger of Western 
Union and Postal (1. T. & T. subsidiary) 
into one telegraph company for the U.S 
Advantages: 1) Elimination of wasteful 
duplication of equipment and service. 2) 
Stimulation of research to improve present 
methods. 3) Better, cheaper service for 
the public. 

Both monopolies Mr. Young would -put 
under strict government regulation. He 
recommended that, if private enterprise 
were not to be trusted, then, as an alterna- 
tive, the U. S. government itself should 
undertake the external communications 
monopoly. Existing laws make such mer- 
gers illegal; Mr. Young would have them 
quickly changed. 

General James Guthrie Harbord, Presi- 
dent of Radio Corp., opposed a Federal 
Communications Commission, suggested 
instead a Cabinet Department of Com- 
munications 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Gridironing 

Twice a year a terrific crash in the 
darkened ballroom of the New Willard 
Hotel in Washington startles the President 
of the U. S., his Cabinet, Class A senators 
and congressmen, prime foreign envoys, 
many a tycoon of business and politics. 
Suddenly a jester rushes in upon them 
with the first jape to start one of the 
Washington newsmen’s famed gridiron 
club dinners. 

Last week gridironing was again ush- 
ered in with a crash. 

Gridiron President Roberts: 
that awful noise? 

Member in the Dark: Yl bet they’re 
keeping Johnson out of this dinner by an 
inadvertence. 

Jester: Not at all! They’re keeping out 
Senator Brookhart and it’s no inad- 
vertence. 

For laymen a gridiron evening consti- 
tutes a stiff examination in political 
current-events. For . professional _ poli- 
ticians it is a trying game like “Truth.” 
Last week President Hoover good-na- 
turedly watched his ‘“Commission-a- 
Month Club” recess before it became 
a “Commission-a-Minute Club.” The 
Hoover ‘Naval Yardstick” was brought 
forth in an elaborate box which proved to 
be empty, though a gridironer insisted it 
contained “the. same yardstick that was 
used to place agriculture on a parity with 
manufacturing.” A counterfeit Harry 
Ford Sinclair raced through the ballroom 
brandishing a revolver in pursuit of the 
man who said you could not put 1oo mil- 
lion dollars in jail. The President’s efforts 
to make Washington a model dry city were 
parodied with “The Song of Firewatha in 
the Land of Many Ha-Has.” The Hoover 
“new patriots” were revealed as patrio- 
teers; erstwhile Hoover advisers (Dr. 
Work, Horace Mann, James Francis 
Burke) appeared as ragged continentals, 
badly frost-bitten out in the cold. 

All in the best humor President Hoover 
watched the ridicule pile mountain high. 
Then hé made a speech which, by custom, 
was not reported. Other speakers: New 
York’s Mayor James John Walker, Wis- 
consin’s Senator Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette. 

Among the 4oo-odd gridiron guests: 
Tammany Chief John Francis Curry, 
Sugar Lobbyist Herbert Conrad Lakin, 
Senatorial Host Walter J. Fahy, National 
City Bank President Gordon John 
Rentschler, the Governors of Missouri, 
Kansas, Virginia, Maryland; Senator 
Grundy (very popular), but mot Senator 
Brookhart. 


What is 


a 


Heflin Barred 

Vengeance for bolting the Democratic 
Party in the last presidential election fell 
on Senator James Thomas Heflin of Ala- 
bama last week when the State Democratic 
Executive Committee read him out of the 
party (27-21). The 120,000 rank-and-file 
Alabama Democrats who voted for Hoover 
were not drummed out of camp, only 
warned that a vote in the primaries would 
be a promise of party regularity. Leader 
Heflin paid the penalty to which leadership 
is liable. 


TIME 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

The Sky Hawk (Fox). In the grey 
belly of a Zeppelin over London, bombers 
work quietly. Through the night drop 
the bombs, making fountains and spraying 
plants of fire in the narrow streets, shaking 
the theatre where a chorus dances and the 
bar rooms and restaurants where people 
are eating and drinking. A flower-woman 
runs out to the corner to see the danger 
better and a nobleman goes up to his roof 
for the same purpose. The raid in the fog, 
brilliantly photographed, is the justifica- 
tion of an unconvincing anecdote about a 
British aviator (John Garrick) and a wait- 
ress (Helen Chandler) in a camp canteen. 
Best shot : crowds in Whitechapel watching 
the fight in the air. 

The melodramatic moil of cinema is a 


strange background for Helen Chandler. 
A fragile blonde, she gained stage fame 





HELEN CHANDLER 


. wants a cold garret, yellow wine. 


as a wistful tragedienne (Hedwig in The 
Wild Duck; Ophelia in Hamlet ; Margue- 
rite in Faust). Her story of her life: 
“BORN FEB 1 1909 ATTENDED 
PROFESSIONAL CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL WHEN YOUNG SENT TO 
BENNETTS BECAUSE SOME KIND 
WEALTHY LADIES THOUGHT I 
NEEDED FRESH AIR LIKE TO 
STUDY GREATEST AMBITION TO 
LIVE IN ITALY IN A COLD GARRET 
WRITE BAD VERSE AND DRINK 
YELLOW WINE WHEN I'M OLD 
WOULD RATHER TRAVEL A LOT 
DOING ODD JOBS THAN BE A DE- 
PENDABLE INGENUE BUT I LOVE 
THE THEATRE ANYWHERE WON’T 
MAKE MUCH MONEY BUT MAYBE 
(LL WRITE STOP THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US A GRAND BOOK A 
FAREWELL TO ARMS THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL NOVEL THINK THE 
MOTION PICTURE A GRAND ME- 
DIUM FOR ART PRODUCING THE 
MOST COLOSSALLY MORONIC RE- 
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SULTS STOP MY MOTHER AND 
FATHER FIGURED MOST SPEC- 
TACULARLY IN THIS STORY WHEN. 
... (Prior to her birth). 


A 
——— + 


Hunting Tigers in India (F, D. Wil- 
son). Commander George Dyott who went 
to India with the Vernay-Faunthorpe expe- 
dition talks about his trip and shows you 
pictures of it. His record is a good trav- 
elog, wonderfully vivid compared to the 
lectures which, under the same title, have 
been delivered since time immemorial as 
a special treat in U. S. boarding schools 
on Saturday nights, but prosaic when meas- 
ured against some of the animal scenes that 
have been artificially arranged in recent 
romances of wild countries. Some of 
Dyott’s facts are interesting. Indians 
never kill ordinary elephants, regarding 
them as almost sacred because of their ca- 
pacity for work. They kill only rogue ele- 
phants, lonely, vindictive bulls who have 
become killers when driven out of their 
tribe by the hostility of tribal females. 
If an Indian kills a rhinoceros without 
permission, he is fined; if he kills another, 
he is executed. Best shot: the tiger finding 
that his enemies have surrounded him. 


——— 


Half Way to Heaven (Paramount). 
This film about acrobats is devised entirely 
for one episode which occupies a tenth of 
a second and takes place on a trapeze, 
half way to heaven. The key of the epi- 
sode is a mechanical trick. Few pictures 
constructed on such a formula have been 
successful, but in Half Way to Heaven the 
mechanical trick is original, credible. The 
episode hinging on it is strenuously excit- 
ing. An acrobat climbing up his wire lad- 
der in a tent show to do a double somer- 
sault with his head in a sack, knows that 
the colleague who is to catch him would 
heartily like to see him dead. Somehow 
as he whirls, blindfold, away from his 
trapeze, with no net below, he has to find 
a way to keep the other chap from drop- 
ping him. Deft adaptation and direction 
by George Abbott make the little story 
pleasant up to this point, and the tenth- 
of-a-second shot of what the acrobat does 
next welds it into drama. Its drawbacks 
are Buddy Rogers’ continuous ingenuous- 
ness, occasional flat lines, overacting by 
the “bit” characters, and the fact that its 
central situation is frankly appropriated 
from the great German film Variety. A 
good shot: pretty, wiry Jean Arthur in a 
silk afternoon gown doing a stunt on the 
trapeze. 

— co 

South Sea Rose (Fox). As a French 
girl brought up in the South Seas and taken 
to New England by a skipper who marries 
her for her money, Lenore Ulric talks the 
same baby gutturals she used a couple 
of weeks ago in Frozen Justice, but the 
meaning of her husky drawling voice does 
not depend on words and is the same in 
any language. The story is an aimless, 
overkeyed triangle. Best shot: a simple- 
minded jazzbo having a fit when checked 
in his efforts to get near the South Sea 
Rose. 
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20-TH 
CENTURY 
LIMITED 


Zi. 


Two of The Centuries at the new Buffalo Central Terminal at midnight 


—From a painting by Walter L. Greene. 


CENTURY LIMITED 


leads the world’s greatest fleet 
of DE LUXE FAST TRAINS 


IGHT after night the world’s 

largest fleet of de luxe fast trains 
speeds over the smooth water level 
route of the New York Central Lines 
—the great central artery of travel be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the standard bearer of this service has 
been the 20th Century Limited. Because 
of the great public preference for the 
Century between Chicago and New 
York, this famous train is now op- 
erated as a fleet of trains in two 
divisions—the first division bearing 
the name of the Advance 20th Century 
Limited. 

As a further extension of Century 
service, with a later afternoon departure 
from both New York and Chicago, 
New York Central Lines recently in- 


New York Central 20-Hour Fleet 


New York to Chicago 


ADVANCE 20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
Lv. New York 2:00 p.m. Ar. Chicago 9:00 a. m. 
20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
Lv. New York 2:45 p.m. Ar. Chicago 9:45 a.m. 
THE COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
Lv. New York 4:00 p.m. Ar. Chicago 11:00 a.m. 


THE WOLVERINE (via Michigan Central) 


Lv. New York 5:00 p.m. Ar. Chicago 12:00 noon { 


Chicago to New York 


FAST MAIL 
Lv. Chicago 9:50 a.m. Ar. New York 6:50 a. m. 


THE WOLVERINE (via Michigan Central) 
Lv. Chicago 11:00 a.m. Ar. New York 8:00 a. m. 


ADVANCE 20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
Lv. Chicago 12:00 noon Ar. New York 9:00 a.m. 


20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
Lv. Chicago 12:40 p.m. Ar. New York 9:40 a.m. 


THE COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
Lv. Chicago 2:00 p.m, Ar. New York 11:00 a.m, 


augurated the new 20-hour de luxe 
train, The Commodore Vanderbilt. The two 
Centuries and The Commodore Vanderbilt 
carry the great majority of men and 
women of affairs who travel between 
the two cities—and who place a high 
value on restful sleep en route. 

This is the only route between New 
York and Chicago that is protected all 
the way by the Automatic Electric Train 
Stop—commended as “‘an outstanding 
contribution to safety in travel.” It is 
the only route that finds a low-level pass 
through the Appalachian Mountain 
barrier. The broad steel highway of the 
New York Central Lines is nearly at sea 
level for a thousand miles. And this, 
too, is the only route that takes the 
traveler through the Hudson River 
Valley, one of the most famous scenic 
highways of the world. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED: Chicago, New York, New England ~ SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED: S*. Louis, New York, New England 
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Control heat! Then- 


economical power 
efficient production 


Heat not controlled is excessively destructive. 













The controlling medium is known to industry as 
«REFRACTORIES.» 


High temperatures must be withstood in boiler 
furnaces - - BRICKS. 


In the tempering and treating of metals--HEARTH 
PLATES. 


In the ceramic industry --KILN LININGS. 
Again industry is served by products from the elec- 


tric furnace which every grinding wheel user knows 
by the trade-marks «Alundum» and «Crystolon.» 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


‘NORTON | 


| REFRACTORIES 
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Grinding Wheels @) Refractories~Floor 
Grinding Machines Ws, and Stair Tiles _ 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
Montezuma, Tripoli & Beyond 
(See front cover) 


From the halls of Montezuma 

To the shores of Tripoli 

We fight our country’s battles 
On the land as on the sea; 

First to fight for right and freedom 
And to keep our honor clean 

We are proud to claim the title 
Of United States Marine. 


The U. S. Marine Corps does not sing 
Christmas carols. When it is Christmas 
in the Marine Corps, ‘‘the toughest soldiers 
in the world” on foreign duty sometimes 
startle the natives by dressing a Christmas 
tree under the tropic sun, or—as in 
Nicaragua last year—by knocking together 
1 make-believe chimney out of packing 
boxes, filling the “hearth” with tinsel for 
fire, and hanging up their biggest socks 
to be stuffed with joke presents. But 
hardboiled fighting men on the outer 
marches of the U. S. Empire have little 
use for hymns of peace. More likely are 
they to drown out anything suggestive of 
home or homesickness with their corps 
inthem, “From the Halls of Montezuma,” 
. song of many unprintable versions. 

With Christmas at hand, a picture of 
the world distribution of U. S. Marines 
was published last week in the annual re- 
port of the No. 1 U. S. Marine, Major 
General Wendell Cushing Neville. In 
Nicaragua were 1,800, in Haiti 887,* in 
the Virgin Islands 111, in Guam 572, 
Philippines 215, Hawaii 395, Shanghai 
1.049, Peking 486, not to count the men 
aboard Navy ships around the world. 

For General Neville, of course, it was 
to be a Christmas spent at home. But no 
Marine better typifies the service than the 
present Corps Commandant. A fighting 
Virginian, aged 59, he was graduated from 
Annapolis in 1890. He helped capture 
Guantanamo Bay in the Spanish War and 
relieve Peking in the Boxer Uprising. He 
served as a provincial military governor 
in the Philippines, won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor in the seizure of Vera 


Cruz. Through Belleau Wood he led the 
Fourth Marine Brigade to Soissons, St 


Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne, then on to 
the Rhine and Coblentz. After 39 years 
of almost continuous and always victorious 
fighting, General Neville, familiarly known 
as “Whispering Buck,” still possesses the 
most powerful drill-voice in the service 
Less and less do Marine-manned out- 
posts demark a U. S. Empire upon which 
the sun never They are but the 
military manifestation of that empire and 
for every) Marine spending Christmas 


Sets. 


After disturbances a fortnight ago Haiti was 
last week quiescent. Political organizations asked 
President Hoover to supply U. S supervision for 
the April elections, as was done last year in 
Nicaragua. Arrests were only for violation of 
the 9 p. m. curfew under martial law. President 
Borno’s daughter Madeleine was ceremoniously 
taken to wife by Daniel Brun, architect. Addi 
tional Marines dispatched aboard the U. S. S. 
Wright were diverted to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
while the U. S. House of Representatives moved 
to give President Hoover the investigating com 
mission he had asked for (Time, Dec. 16). 


away from home this year there are more 
U. S. civilians abroad than ever before. 
From countless U. S. homes this month 
have gone forth Christmas boxes and bun- 
dles to countless far-flung civilian Jacks, 
Toms, Ikes, Petes. The year had been gen- 
erous at home but many a son could not be 
present to share its holiday rewards. When 
other U. S. citizens were turning home- 
ward for the year’s greatest family cele- 
bration, Jack was converting heathen on 
Luzon, Tom was selling Standard Oil up 
the Yangtze, Ike was with National City 
Bank at Bombay, Pete was _ peddling 
vacuum cleaners out of Stockholm—all 
manifesting the U. S. Empire invisible. 
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At me 
PRESIDENT Hoover* 


His scouts report on corsets, canned fish, 
cuckoo clocks. 


Visible Empire. The seeds of empire, 
sown the last decade of the last century, 
first sprouted in 1893 when 160 U. S. 
Marines were landed for a Hawaiian 
“revolution.” Later the islands were an- 
nexed to put their sugar production inside 
the U. S. tariff wall. The Spanish War 
added Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
Guam as imperial outposts, gave the U. S. 
a protectorate over Cuba. From the 1902 
revolution in Panama the U. S. got land 
for the canal, laid the foundation for U. S. 
dominion over the Caribbean, Theodore 
Roosevelt, if not an imperialist, was a mas- 
ter empire-builder; he enlarged the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, took over the collection of 
the Dominican customs. The sphere of 
U. S. influence in the Caribbean widened; 
other powers were shut out as the U. S. 
undertook the job of policing this new 
domain. National defense dictated the 
purchase from Denmark of the Virgin 
Islands for 25 million dollars in 1917, to 
give the U. S. military control over the 

*Caricature by Charles Dunn. The original 
was removed from an exhibition in Washington 
last week. ‘The President,” explained his sec- 
retary, “is amused.’’ He may place it in his 
private collection of portraits, cartoons, carica- 


tures of himself which he keeps upstairs in the 
White Heuse, shows to special guests. 


el 


portals of the Caribbean and hence the 
Panama Canal. 

The Navy. To hold this empire the 
navy maintains for its fighting fleets large 
stations at Guantanamo Bay (leased from 
Cuba under a treaty), at Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii, at Cavite near Manila, small ones 
at St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, at 
Guam, Panama, Samoa and Olongapo. 
Policing the Caribbean is the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron under Rear Admiral Edward 
Hale Campbell. On its beat along the 
China coast moves the Asiatic fleet of two 
cruisers, 19 destroyers, auxiliary vessels, 
gunboats on the Yangtze River. 

The Army. To bulwark its empire the 
U. S. has posted 14,228 Army officers and 
men in Hawaii, 8,784 in the Canal Zone, 
5,770 (exclusive of the Scouts) in the 
Philippines, 1,012 at Tientsin, China. One 
hundred and fifty U. S. Army engineers 
are spending Christmas surveying a new 
canal route across Nicaragua. 

Invisible Empire. Far beyond these 
visible outlines extends the invisible em- 
pire of the Dollar. Ten billion dollars, in 
full battle array, are yearly fighting the 
pound sterling, the franc, the guilder, the 
mark for supremacy. 

Diplomats. The field generals in this 
spread of economic empire are U. S. diplo- 
matic representatives, whose prime task 
is to keep the gates of trade peacefully 
open. The 13 U. S. ambassadors and 28 
U.S. ministers are aided by 457 U. S. con- 
suls, trained to report trade opportunities, 
to note and remove new and old obstacles 
to foreign commerce. 

Trade Scouts. 'To open up new commer- 
cial fields abroad in which the Dollar may 
grow and thrive is the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s trade scouts—56 
men in two classes, commercial attachés 
and trade commissioners. At Washington 
their reports are assembled and presented 
in a periodical pamphlet called What the 
World Wants. There it may be found 
this week that Rosario, Argentina, will buy 
buggy wheels; that Nottingham, England, 
wants battery chargers; Lagos, Nigeria, 
needs canned fish and lump sugar. Other 
world wants noted in the latest bulletins: 
kitchen sinks at Bordeaux; machines to 
make banana flour at Lourengo Marquez, 
Portuguese East Africa; fertilizer grinders 
at Batavia; sneakers and sporting wear at 
Mukden; fountain pens at Calcutta; cor- 
sets at Berlin; oilcloth at Cairo. 

It is into such world markets that 
President Herbert Hoover wants Big U.S 
Business to spread itself as a means of 
overcoming the stockmarket slump. For 
eight years as Secretary of Commerce he 
built up the foreign trade service which 
today periodically supplies exporters with 
a year-round Christmas list, a list of po- 


tential buying orders. His trade scouts 
flash into Washington such reports as 
U. S. Assistant Trade Commissionet 


Douglas Cook’s last week from Berlin 
warning U. S. clockmakers of a merger 
in the cuckoo clock industry in the Black 
Forest. 

That the work of trade scouts is highly 
successful is evidenced by the Department 
of Commerce’s annual report made public 
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last week. U. S. foreign trade increased 
10% over last year. Five and one-quarter 
million dollars worth of U. S. goods were 
exported, of which almost half was in 
finished manufactured articles. The U. S. 
now has the greatest export trade in the 
world. Most significant development: 
While exports to Europe increased only 
78% over the pre-war average, to the rest 
of the world—especially South Amer- 
ica, Asia and Africa—they have in- 
creased 265%. 

Empire Builders. Last week if U. S. 
citizens in Russia were sad because the 
Soviet had just prohibited the cutting or 
display of Christmas trees, they could take 
heart when they learned that Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. had been granted a con- 
cession to build a plant in Russia with 
U. S. capital te supply safety razors and 
blades, at a profit, to shaggy Soviets and 
smooth tourists alike. It was the first large 
U. S. concession in Russia since the col- 
lapse of the Harriman manganese enter- 
prise. Noted also was the fact that repre- 
sentatives of General Motors were dicker- 
ing with Soviet officials for a similar 
privilege. 

Automobile makers lead in foreign 
plants. Henry Ford has 25 foreign fac- 
tories and assembly plants reaching from 
Alexandria to Yokohama, from Helsing- 
fors to Lima. So potent is this influence 
that the League of Nations has thought 
it worth while to undertake for him a 
survey so that he may pay his workmen 
in foreign lands the local equivalent of his 
wages in the U. S. General Motors has 
19 processing plants and five warehouses 
scattered from Warsaw to Sao Paulo, from 
Madrid to Batavia. 

Advertisers. Americans abroad, even at 
Christmas time, do not feel so very far 
away from home when they peruse foreign 
newspapers and see in them advertise- 
ments of commodities familiar to every 
U. S. citizen. The U. S. agency doing the 
largest foreign business: J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. with 15 overseas branches from 
Bombay to Sao Paulo, from Port Eliza- 
beth to Warsaw. Products advertised: 
Coca Cola, General Motors (foreign), 
Goodrich Tires, Odorono, I. T. & T., et al. 


Bankers. Behind this wide-spread net- 
work of U. S. trade stands an equally 
wide-spread system of U. S. banks doing 
an international business. Through them 
—leaders are Morgan, Chase National, 
Guaranty Trust—are sucked up the bil- 
lions of dollars of U. S. money for loans 
to foreign countries which pay for pur- 
chase from the U. S. Most famed of U. S. 
financial colonizers: National City Bank 
of New York, with 22 branches in as many 
countries. Particularly potent is this bank 
in the Caribbean area, where it has en- 
tered the investment field (sugar in Cuba, 
railroads in Haiti). 

Tourists. The U. S. had a favorable 
trade balance (exports over imports) of 
more than a billion dollars last year. This 
asset was liquidated by the spendings 
abroad of U. S. tourists who, in national 
economic effect, had a free trip over and 
back. When the stockmarket crashed, its 
effect was felt even in Switzerland where 


resort bookings for U. S. tourists were 
heavily cancelled, U. S. children with- 
drawn from Swiss schools. 

Cinema, An endless tape bound round 
and round the world is the U. S. cinema 
film. Last week Londoners flocked to see 
Masks of the Devil while Paris and Berlin 
gaped simultaneously at The Broadway 
Melody. In the French chamber arose 
Deputy Gaston Gerard last week to ex- 
claim: “In the domain of the cinema we 
have become virtual tributaries to Ameri- 
can productions. Americans already hail 
[the talkies] as a vehicle for spreading the 
English language over the world. It is an 
immense and implacable effort for intellec- 
tual colonization that threatens us.” 

At the Moulin Rouge in Paris, police 
quelled a riot of Frenchmen incensed at 
the discovery that they had paid good 
francs to see The Fox Movietone Follies— 
in English. 

Missionaries. Christmas spirit was, of 
course, zealously upheld in many a foreign 
land by 12,283 U. S. missionaries—8,363 
in Asia, 2,160 in Latin America, 1,689 in 
Africa, 71 in Australia and Oceanica. 

Ships. Though U. S. shipping is below 
normal, two services are noteworthy: 
United Fruit, most potent and most peace- 
ful colonizer in the Caribbean; Dollar 
Line, only round-the-world service on a 
regular bi-weekly schedule. 

Raw Material. Biggest quest: Rubber. 
Blocked in the Philippines by adverse land 
laws, Harvey Firestone is pushing forward 
with new plantations in Liberia; Henry 
Ford has six thousand square miles for 
rubber production in Brazil; the U. S. 
Rubber Co.’s plantations in Sumatra and 
Malaya have grown from 14,000 acres to 
135,000 acres in 18 years of production. 

Imperial U. S. Not by military force 
but by economic power does the U. S. 
exert its imperial will. By shutting off 
loans to lagging debtors it forced settle- 
ment of the War Debts. Its agents ad- 
minister the finances of Bolivia, Salvador. 
Liberia, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Santo Do- 
mingo. U. S. Citizen Seymour Parker 
Gilbert holds the purse strings of Ger- 
man Reparations as formulated by U. S. 
Citizens Charles Gates Dawes and Owen 
D. Young. 
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Atlantic Cataclysm 

For six nights last week a pale sliver of 
moon peeped down through mountainous 
clouds on the most frightful storm that 
has shaken the continent of Europe for 
nearly a century, a storm that uprooted 
trees, flooded valleys, furrowed the spume- 
streaked North Atlantic with giant com- 
bers, cost the lives of more than 200 per- 
sons. 

At the tempest’s end, U. S. citizens home 
for Christmas disembarked, _ sleepless, 
stiff, scared, after the worst crossing any 
of them had ever remembered. Passengers 
on the ponderous Berengaria told how their 
ship rolled till sea water dashed over the 
funnels, how the steel walls of the rudder 
house had been squashed like a sardine tin. 
The Bremen, world’s fastest liner, was 
forced to crawl for two days at five knots 


per hour, pouring oil on the water. In mid- 
ocean a gigantic wave set the ship nearly 
on its beam ends, knocked two teeth from 
the jaw of Monsignor William McKean of 
Bernardsville, N. J., broke the right thumb 
of one “Peppy” dAlbrew, Broadway 
tangoist. At that instant Col. Sam Park, 
famed socialite U. S. Vice Consul at Biar- 
ritz, was being shaved by the ship’s barber. 
Only the barber’s steady hand saved him 
from instant decapitation. As it was, his 
consular lip was badly gashed. When the 
storm subsided, the reported sea toll read: 
16 ships sunk, 32 beached, 8 abandoned at 
sea. 

Great Britain. Official barometers 
registered a low mark of 27.5 inches, a low 
pressure seldom equaled by the worst 
tropical typhoons. Off the Welsh coast the 
British destroyer Tormentor, dismantled, 
was being towed to a shipbreaking yard. 
The tow rope snapped, the Tormentor and 
her skeleton crew of four vanished into 
the storm. 

With 319 passengers aboard, the S. S. 
Andalucia Star limped into Falmouth, rud- 
derless. In the Bristol Channel, the Radyr 
went down with all hands. 

Flood waters swelled the Thames three 
miles wide in Buckinghamshire. Eton Col- 
lege closed, its playing fields eight feet 
under water. 

At Bridgewater, Somersetshire, 30 
houses collapsed. On Bridgewater dam 
armed sentries tramped in gleaming rain- 
coats to stop enraged farmers from dyna- 
miting the dyke that was flooding their 
fields. 

For the first time in British railway his- 
tory a royal train, carrying King George 
& Queen Mary and King Christian & 
Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, reached 
London behind schedule, stalled 18 
minutes by the force of the storm. On his 
arrival in Britain last fortnight, long King 
Christian, whose life is a succession of 
minor mishaps (Trme, March 18, 1928), 
was stranded for hours on a mudbank. 
Last week, like Ajax defying the lightning. 
he re-embarked for home in the height of 
the hurricane. 

France. At Villacoublay, second largest 
airport in France, a mammoth hangar col- 
lapsed, killed Antoine Rouverie, general 
manager of the field. During the three 
worst days of the storm, all commercial fly- 
ing ceased in northern France. 

At Cherbourg fishermen prayed as a hur- 
ricane blew the harbor waters into a 50- 
foot wall, smothering the breakwater. 

Holland. Dykes, windmills were 
smashed, thousands of acres flooded. Into 
The Hague limped the tug White Sea, Cap- 
tain Verscheor, master, famed tugster who 
pulled the 50,000-ton world’s largest float- 
ing drydock from Britain to Singapore. 
early this year, having lost his haul for the 
first time in his career. Off Borkum Reet, 
the 200-foot drydock that he was towing 
last week reared high on two gigantic 
waves, broke in two, sank. Brave Captain 
Verscheor, bruised and bleeding from 
being smashed against the rails of his 
bridge, stood by to rescue all nine of the 
foundered drydock’s crew. 

Spain. The Teresa, the Orientil, the 
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Beatrix, Spanish cargo boats pounded to 
pieces on the rocks of Cape Finisterre, 
more than 20 were killed. 

Italy. Mountainous Atlantic seas crash- 
ing against the Spanish coast and the Bay 
of Biscay sent subterranean jolts across 
Europe, down the backbone of Italy to 
waggle seismograph needles in the Catholic 
Observatory in Florence. In Sicily, Mount 
Etna sputtered in mild eruption. 
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White Paper 

As a gentle overture to January’s five 
power naval conference, the British For- 
eign Office issued a “White Paper” last 
week.* Bearing the signature of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs Arthur Hen- 
derson, it was strongly reminiscent of 
the quixotic reasoning of James Ramsay 
MacDonald in his more elfin moments. 
Discussing that bugaboo of Anglo-U. S 
naval agreement, the question of Freedom 
of the Seas and rights of neutrals in war- 
time, the paper read: 

“The whole situation has been built up 
on the assumption that there is nothing 
illegitimate in the use of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and as a necessary 
corollary that position and the rights of 
neutrals are entirely independent of the 
circumstances of any war which may be 
in progress. 

“This assumption is no longer valid as 
regards states which are members of the 
League of Nations and parties to the 
Kellogg Pact. ...In other words, as 
between members of the League there can 
be no neutral rights, because there can 
be no neutrals.” 

This reasoning brought a loud rumble 
of protest from the square jaw of Hon. 
William Edgar Borah, Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

“If the British interpretation of the 
Kellogg Pact means that henceforth there 
shall be no neutrals,” he boomed porten- 
tously, “it necessarily follows that we and 
all the other signatories become belliger- 
ents. Under these circumstances the pact 
is misnamed. It is not a peace pact. It 
is a war pact.” 

“The British conception of the matter,” 
said Chairman Fred Albert Britten of the 
U. S. House Naval Affairs Committee, “is 
silly.” 
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Bluebloods & Battleships 


In a world growing yearly more demo- 
cratic, on the threshold of a great naval 
disarmament conference, new editions of 
the intransigeant annuals of blue bloods 
and battleships came last week from their 
respective publishers: the squat red Al- 
manach de Gotha and long blue Jane’s 
Fighting Ships. 

In recent years, editing the 167-year-old 
Almanach de Gotha, “genealogical, diplo- 
matic and statistical annual,” has been 
no mean task. Bound by tradition to list 


*A “White Paper” is any brief government 
report to the British Parliament printed in a 
small unbound pamphlet (50 to roo words), not 
unlike a U. S. congressional committee report. 
\ similar but more pretentious document is the 
“Blue Paper,’ bound in blue covers. 


only the members of regal, princely and 
ducal families, the genteel editors have 
been obliged by a shortage of European 
aristocracy to fill their sedate pages with 
such families as those of His Highness 
Seyyid Sir Khalifa-II-bin-Haroub-bin- 
Thuwaini, Sultan of Zanzibar; His High- 
ness Maharadjad-hiradja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jan Bahadur of Nepal, Shah Ba- 
hadur Shamshere-Jung, Maharadja of Ne- 
pal; and His Highness Seyyid Timour-bin- 
Feysal, Sultan of Oman. The matter of 
choosing suitable royalty to adorn the 
frontispiece has become even more diffi- 
cult. After 166 years of continuous pub- 
lishing the editors decorated the fly-leaf 
of the 1929 volume with the likeness of 
Amanullah of Afghanistan. Scarcely had 
the presses stopped rolling than Amanul- 
lah abdicated, fled his country, became the 
scandal of European chancellories. Last 
week the new Almanach bore as a frontis- 
piece the round olive face of fat King Fuad 
I of Egypt. Backed by the government of 
Great Britain, to whose Sovereign he has 
been sending presents of pink preserved 
milk (Time, Dec. 16), Frontispiece Fuad 
has an excellent chance of retaining his 
throne at least until the next issue of the 
Almanach.* 

Unlike the Almanach de Gotha’s au- 
thors, who maintain a ponderous del- 
itescence, are the British editors of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships. They preface their pages 
of photographs, statistics and “recognition 
silhouettes” of the world’s warships with a 
brief foreword reviewing the year’s prog- 
ress in warship building, the outlook for 
the year to come. Chief comments: 

“It is difficult to imagine that present 
proposals for the abolition of the subma- 
rine have any chance of success.” 

“The 10,000-ton Washington treaty type 
of cruiser will prove of very doubtful 
value for future naval operations... . 
New type vessels are under construction 
which tend to throw the treaty cruisers 
into disfavor and minimize their chances 
of employment ten years hence.” 

New British and U. S. warships, says 
Jane’s, are stodgy, orthodox. Pioneering 
in naval construction has passed to the 
smaller naval powers: Japan, France, Ger- 
many. The latter’s “pocket battleship,” 
Ersatz Preussen, “is quitethe most remark- 
able warship produced since the War.” 


FRANCE 
Edible Tractors 


Though the numbers of tractors and 
automobiles in France has increased more 
than 700% since 1913, figures published 
by the French Ministry of Agriculture last 
week showed no decrease in horseflesh in 
the same period. Over 3,000,000 horses 
worked French farms, pulled French carts 
last week, almost exactly the same number 
as in 1913. 

“Mm. Ford and Citroen have made mar- 
velous machines at very reasonable prices,” 
said a Ministry of Agriculture statistician, 
“but until they invent a traction engine 
that can be eaten when it is past its use- 
fulness, our good peasants will stick to 
their horses.” 


*For other news of Fuad I, see p. 32. 


GERMANY 
Lone Seeds 


At Wiesbaden and at Bingen last week 
the last British troops shouldered their 
haversacks, marched out of Germany. Left 
behind was a lone Briton, one William 
Seeds, Inter-Allied Rhineland High Com- 
missioner since 1928, who must represent 
the dignity and power of the British Em- 
pire in Germany until the last French and 
Belgian troops have quit the third Rhine- 
land zone in June 1930. 
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Good Old Kultur 


In rt915 he conquered Galicia for Aus- 
tria, overran Serbia. In 1916 he occupied 
Rumania. In 1917 he smashed the Rus- 
sian armies, opened the way to the Black 
Sea. Only the collapse of the Western 
Front and the Armistice stopped him. 
Though a Feldmarschall, he never wore a 
general’s uniform and pickelhaube (spiked 
helmet) but always the broad black fur 
cap of the Death’s Head Hussars, whose 
colonel-in-chief he was. He never, even 
for the sake of camouflage, rode anything 
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U.& U. 
AUGUST VON MACKENSEN 
“The World War is not yet ended.” 


but the whitest of horses. Unlike Luden- 
dorff, who now is going crazy, he never 
proclaimed himself a God-inspired military 
genius, or even took personal credit for his 
armies’ triumphs. Almost feminine in 
grace, he of all the German generals never 
failed to kiss the hand of his close friend 
and chief, Kaiser Wilhelm II. He was and 
is the prime personification of Prussian 
Kultur as it conceived itself to be—Feld- 
marschall August von Mackensen. 

Last week he was 80 years old. The Na- 
tional League of Former Army Officers 
gave him what approximated a state ban- 
quet in Berlin. Doors and windows were 
left open so that the public might gaze 
once more upon some of the oldtime 
heraldry of Imperial Germany. The hall 
blazed with medals and the bright colors 
of by-gone dress uniforms—the blue and 
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red of the infantry, the blue and gold of 
the navy, the white, green, black, blue, 
vellow. and pink of the cavalry. Feldmar- 
schall Mackensen, “Faithfullest of the 
Faithful,” entered the hall amid a thunder 
of hochs, his dry, jockeylike figure erect as 
ever despite its years. The long-necked, 
chinless figure escorting him was, of course, 
the boy—now a middle-aged man—whom 
he had tutored and drilled so long, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Hohenzollern, who was 
to have been a Kaiser. With them also 
came the other onetime princes—Eitel 
Friedrich, like a bully top-sergeant ; Oscar, 
the simple farmer; August Wilhelm, the 
dreamy painter. There was a lull as they 
reached their places, then a renewed storm 
of hoching as Admiral von Schroeder called 
the toast for “His Majesty our Exalted 
War Lord.” 

The next high moment of the evening 
came when Feldmarschall Mackensen, his 
white mustache fluttering with his earnest- 
ness, addressed the assembly crisply as 
follows: 

“We do not belong to those ungrateful 
ones who forget what the Kaiser has done 
for the Army and for the Fatherland’s 
prestige. . . . He was our best comrade 

I owe my successes to the grace of 

y Emperor who appointed me. 

“The World War is not yet ended. 

I hope a new German Army will carry on 
the old Prussian spirit and virtue. I pray 
to witness the beginning of the Father- 
land’s resurrection. id 

The patriotic-imperialistic demonstra- 
tion switched to gay reunion of fellow of- 
ficers as the wines ran rich and red and 
military bands started to play the half 
barbaric, half mystic Prussian Army 

arches. The crowds in the streets outside 
the hall waited up late to watch their old- 
time heroes depart. Among those not 
present, because of his present status as 
chief officer of the German Republic, was 
the high commander of all the Imperial 
German Armies, General Paul von Hinden- 
burg. But next day, tacitly applauding the 
evening’s celebration of good old Kultur, 
$2-year-old President Hindenburg had his 
So-vear-old friend and comrade General 
Mackensen privately, intimately for lunch 


RUMANIA 

Fog Free 

Six weeks ago blue-eyed Princess Ileana 
of Rumania ran her small yacht on a sand 
bank in the Black Sea and waited, fog- 
bound, fog-frightened, until rescued by a 
gunboat from Constanta. Last week, fog- 
free and thankful, she presented a hand- 
some silver candelabrum to the many- 
domed Cathedral of Constanta. Her pious 
inscription: 


GLORY BE TO THE HOLY VIRGIN : 


WHO PROTECTED US IN THE 
THICK FOG. THIS CANDELABRUM 
IS DEDICATED TO OUR SEAMEN. 

Spade-bearded Bishop Cherontie of 
Constanta beamed with pride, announced 
that Ileana’s candlestick would stand on 
the Cathedral’s high altar, its candles never 
to be snuffed. 


GREECE 


Grand Admiral 


So long and so spectacularly has white- 
whiskered Prime Minister Eleutherios 
Venizelos, ,““Grand Old Man of Crete.” 
directed the troubled destiny of his coun- 
try that most foreigners and many a Greek 
are apt to forget that the country really 
has a President. 

Last week the first and only President 
of the Greek Republic attracted a certain 
amount of attention to himself by resign- 
ing. 

Venerable, venerated Paul Koundouri- 
otis. 74. good friend and fellow revolution- 
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Keystone 


PAUL KOUNDOURIOTIS 


He resigned from obscurity 


ist of Prime Minister Venizelos was 
appointed Grand Admiral for Life in the 
Grecian Navy in 1919 in recognition of his 
notable victory over the Turkish fleet in 
the Balkan War of 1912-13. 

With the expulsion of King George II in 
1923, Admiral Koundouriotis became Re- 
gent, and with the establishment of the 
republic, President. A dignified, quiet, old 
gentleman, his flamboyant white mustache 
seems entirely extraneous to the pale mel- 
ancholy face behind it. Old age and ill 
health were the reasons for his retirement 
last week. 

It is axiomatic that a republic must have 
a president, however impotent. Dynami 
Prime Minister Venizelos called a cabinet 
meeting last week to get the business over 
with as soon as possible. He suggested that 
Alexander Zaimis, onetime Prime Minister, 
now President of the Senate, loyal Venize- 
los supporter, be chosen to fill the breach. 

The cabinet was not to be jostled. They 
agreed to appoint M. Zaimis provisional 


President, pending an election, but insisted 
for their own dignity that an official elec- 
tion be held. Three days later Parliament 
quietly elected M. Zaimis, 257 to 22. 


CHINA 
Reprieve for Chiang 

Attacked on three fronts, the National- 
ist Government of slender President 
Chiang Kai-shek teetered perilously on 
catastrophe’s brink last week, then swung 
back to safety. Chief stabilizer was a high 
and bloody victory over the rebellious 
“Tronsides” divisions of General Chang 
Fa-K’uei in his attempt to capture Can- 
ton. Trustworthy despatches announced 
the complete destruction of an entire 
“Tronsides” brigade, 2,000 rebel casualties 
7,000 rebels captured and disarmed, and 
the flight northward of Chang Fa-K‘uei 
himself. Swollen bodies floating like log- 
wood down to Canton bore mute corrobo- 
ration. 

Last week’s victory left President Chiang 
as firmly established as he had been at any 
time in the past year. Rebel generals, se- 
verely practical, talked of suspending hos 
tilities until March and warmer weather 

Emboldened by Manchurian quiet, T 
Leonard Lilliestrom, U. S. Vice Consul at 
Harbin, organized an international train to 
pass along the Chinese Eastern Railway 
investigate conditions in the area of Sino 
Russian dispute. The consuls of Britain 
Japan, France and Germany climbed 


aboard 
MEXICO 
“Foul Purpose” 

Looking pale and slightly shattered after 
the worst Atlantic storm in 50 years 
Plutarco Elias Calles, onetime president 
most potent of Mexicans, stepped from 
the Bremen to Brooklyn last week, was 
welcomed by 50 Mexican officials includ- 
ing Manuel C. Tellez, Mexican Ambassa 
dor to Washington, Pascual Ortiz Rubio 
Mexico’s President-elect. An unexpecte¢ 
damper to the official welcome was _ the 
announced intention of one John A. Valls 
District Attorney of Laredo, Tex., to 
arrest Sefor Calles for the murder seven 
years ago of two Mexican officers whose 
bodies, hand-cuffed together, were found 
floating in the Rio Grande. Wires from 
the State Department hastily announced 
that ex-President Calles had a U. S. diplo 
matic passport, could claim immunity. In 
Laredo, District Attorney Valls was un 
appeased. 

“No amount of evidence will convince 
me,” said he, “that my government would 
deliberately invest with diplomatic im 
munity a fugitive from justice for the 
foul purpose of enabiing him to evade 
arrest.” 

To counteract untactful Attorney Valls 
Laredo businessmen held an official wel 
come for Sefor Calles when he passed 
through their city on his return to Mexico 
@ In Manhattan, President-elect Rubio 
was lunched by Morgan-Partner Thomas 
W. Lamont and United Pressman Karl A 
Bickel, conferred with Mayor Walker 
Police Commissioner Whalen. 

“We Mexicans,” said he at a luncheon 
of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce 
“those of us who love the United States, 
know that this is the school for Mexi- 
cans.” 
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Pulp Palaver 

Presumably more bootleggers than good- 
will crossed the border between the U. S. 
and Canada last week. Reason: on one 
side were ranked the newspaper publishers 
of the U. S. who are accustomed to pur- 
chase their newsprint (newspaper paper) 
almost entirely from Canadian manufac- 
turers at wholesale prices averaging about 
$55 per ton. On the other side were the 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers, who 
desired to raise the price to $60. 

Louis Alexandré Taschereau, crisp Pre- 
mier of Quebec, had declared on his own 
behalf and for Premier George Howard 
Ferguson of Ontario:* ‘ . The price of 
$55 is not a fair return.” This indication 
of provincial government opinion had 
stirred U. S. statisticians to compute that 
i price raise of $5 would cost U. S. pub- 
lishers $19,000,000 yearly (Time, Dec. 9). 

Fortnight ago Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co. and St. Maurice Valley Paper Co., 
forming a very consequential portion of 
their industry, definitely announced a price 
raise, effective Jan. 1, from $55 to $60. 

The next U. S. move was a meeting of 
the representatives of more than 300 U. S. 
ind Canadian newspapers called early last 
week in Manhattan’s Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Three basic suggestions emerged. The 
most direct was that legal action be used 
against the Canadian pulpsters. A resolu- 
tion was adopted urging that Federal 
iuthorities be consulted as to “whether 





there is any redress open in this situation 
through Federal action.” 

The most conservative suggestion advo- 
cated the reduction of newsprint consump- 
tion... Shrewd Paul Block, chain publisher 
(Brooklyn, Newark, Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Duluth), expressed his opinion that most 
U.S, newspapers are now “over-featured,” 
that the elimination of many a feature 
would do no harm. 

More far-sighted and cogent to those 
publishers who regard the Canadian in- 
dustry as a monopoly, was the proposal 
of onetime Senator Gilbert Monell Hitch- 
cock of the Omaha World-Herald. Said 
he: “Whatever the directors do of a tem- 
porary nature ought to be supplemented 
by some action towards permanent relief, 
such as developing a new supply of news- 
print for the western part of the United 
States, possibly from Alaskan sources or a 
supply from European sources. t 

The gist of the conference’s opinion was 
expressed in a report published after their 
conference; “The publishers are in pos- 
session of no facts that lead them to be- 
lieve that an increase [in newsprint price] 
is warranted on an economic basis.” 

From Toronto came a report, quickly 
denied by Premier Taschereau, that the 
price-rise policy would be reconsidered by 
Canada’s pulpsters. 


‘Quebec and Ontario contain most of the 
Canadian pulp mills. 
‘The U, S. Government is negotiating for 


$10,000,000 worth of Alaskan spruce and hem- 
lock for newsprint manufacture, a stimulant to 
pulpsters’ interest in that territory. The U. S. 
now annually imports about 100,000 tons of 
newsprint, duty free, from Germany, Finland, 


Sweden, Norway. This amount is, however, neg 
ligible in the annual consumption of newsprint 
in the U. S., estimated (1928) at 3,600,000 tons 


Newscracker 

Of all the people who have talked them- 
selves into print, one of the most success- 
ful is Cowboy-Funnyman Will Rogers. 
The technique of a gum-chewing com- 
mentator (Wal, all I know is what I see 
in the newspapers”), which he developed 
in vaudeville and which landed him down- 
stage in the Ziegfeld Follies, also got him 
a job as a daily paragrapher. 

Perceiving Funnyman Rogers’ success, 
Funnyman Eddie Cantor, also of the Fol- 
lies, and Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, last week made known that Can- 
tor would comment daily on the news 
through Bell Syndicate. To show how he 
could newscrack, Funnyman Cantor issued 
the following: 

“At the Hoover conference I promised 
to do my share by keeping the country in 
good humor until the big corporations buy 
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Eppig CANTOR 


Says he does not need a ghost 


crutches for the crippled stocks. Every day 
beginning Monday I promise you one good 
giggle. 

“Yours until my yacht catches on fire.” 

Excerpts from his first syndicated crack: 

“If you are interested in the market 
you will notice that stocks are coming 
back. Yes, sir, they’re coming back—but 
not to their original owners. 

“Hoover and Mellen sent a chair to 
Coolidge the other day. The former Presi- 
dent, being a man of very few words, won't 
thank them until they have sent two beds, 
a table, a rocker and some kitchen uten- 
sils.” 

On the stage, Eddie Cantor’s props— 
comparable to Will Rogers’ gum and spin- 
ning ropes—are blackface makeup and 
white-rimmed spectacles. He accentuates 
his lines with eye-googling and eccentric 
prancing. When he wrote his first book a 
year and a half ago (My Life Is in Your 
Hands, autobiography ), he required the aid 
of a ghost-writer, one David Freedman. 
Publishers Simon & Schuster vow that his 
latest book, Caught Short, about the stock- 
market, was written by the author in per- 
son one rainy Sunday afternoon (TIME, 


Nov. 25). 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Mayor William Frederick Broening 
of Baltimore got in the City Hall elevator, 


felt it lurch loose its cables, fall three 
floors. Both his ankles were sprained. 








Senora Sarafina Gomez, comely wile 
of Mayor Miguel Mariana Gomez of 
Havana, visiting Manhattan with her hus- 
band, said of her town: “We have more 
good American tourists than bad ones.” 





cobalt 

John Rushworth Jellicoe, Earl Jelli- 
coe, Wartime Commander of the British 
Grand Fleet, underwent in London an op- 
eration on his upper jaw bone. 

sich ectiess 

Jack Johnson, oldtime Negro boxer 
) heavyweight champion 
of the world, has been conducting a dance 
band at New Haven, Conn. Last week he 
asked the city attorney to help collect 
his back wages from the music hall man- 
agement. The city attorney declined, said 
he was no bill collector. 


onetime (1908-1 


Pierre Etchebaster, kinetic Basque, 
world’s champion court tennis racqueteer, 
arrived in Manhattan from France to be 
an instructor at the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, to play exhibition matches, defend 
his title if an adequate opponent be found. 


Mme. Marie Curie, 62, co-discoverer 
of radium made known that since her U.S 
visit (True, Oct. 28) she had ridden horse- 
back in Paris thrice weekly with her 
daughter, on her doctor’s recommendation 


Mrs. Robert Rutherford McCormick, 
whose husband part-owns the Chicago 
Tribune and Liberty, lost a lawsuit at 
Aiken, S. C., over a horse which she had 
bought from S. A. Warner Baltazzi of 
Westbury, L. I. The Court ordered her 
to pay $3.500 to Baltazzi. Her com- 
plaint: the horse was lame. 

Maurice Falk, rich Pittsburgher, estab- 
lished a $10,000,000 trust fund (Maurice 
& Laura Falk Foundation) “for the pro- 
motion of educational, religious, charitable, 
philanthropic and public interest.” Ad- 
ministered by his nephew Leon Falk Jr 
(with whose father he gave the $go0,000 
Falk Clinic to the University of Pitts- 
burgh) and six others, the principal & in- 
terest of the fund must be exhausted in 35 
years. 

anand 

Edward Hugh Sothern, oldtime 
Shakespearean trouper with his wife Julia 
Marlowe, spoke in Chicago about the U 
, Said he: “Fifty years ago we 
led the world in stock companies of fine 
standards. Now we are in lewd and vul- 
gar depths for the most part.” 


S. stage. 


“How practical for a big family!” re- 
marked King Albert of Belgium, gaz- 
ing upon the luggage rack of a cheap five 
passenger U. S. touring car at the Brus- 
sels motor show. King Albert, father of 
Leopold, Charles Theodore, Marie José, 


drives large Minervas, rides motorcycles. 
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THE FIRST NAVY 


1794-98 were the years in which United States 
established its Department of the Navyand builtthe 
frigates Constitution and United States. Revere was 
the only American who knew the “secret” of forg- 
ing malleable copper, and to Revere went the order 


for copper spikes, bolts, brass fittings, bronze bells. 


4- 


GOVERNMENT LOAN OF $10,000 


But, Revere’s cherished objective was an 
American copper 
rolling mill. In 1801, 


government gave 


ro = 
WPT he 4 
<0 


himaloan of $10,000. 
At Canton, Mass., 
15 miles from Fan- 


euil Hall, Revere 


bought a water- 


Paul Revere & Son, 
dt their BELL ond CANNON Pounveny, @ the 
North Pert of BOSTON, j 
CAST BELLS, of all fizes ; evety kind 
Ce 


of Beafs ORDNANCE, and every kind of 
“anpofition Work, for SHIPS, ke. ot the foonteff notice ; 
ManufaQure COPPER into Snscrs, Bours, 
Seines.Naats, Rivers, Dowrvaits, Ke. from Afal- 


daable Copper. 

They always keep, by them, every kind of 
Copper + Ships, They have now on 
hand,a eat Sched and Ship Bells, of dif- 
ferent (ines ; a large quaotity of Sheathing Copper, 
from 16 wp to 30 ounce ; fetes, Spikes, Nails, de 
of all figes, which they warrant equal to Englith 
manufedture. 

Cath and the highell price given for old Cop 
per and Brak march 10 


power site, erected 
buildings, installed Old Revere advertisement 

copper-rolling machinery and officially established 
the American copper and brass industry. Now 


came his greater “ride’’. 


BIG BUSINESS IN 1803 


In 1803, U. S. Navy alone took $93,000 
worth of Revere copper and brass. Already, 
Revere copper sheets roofed Boston State House 
and Old North Church. Boilers of Revere copper 
Robert Fulton’s steamboat 


were installed in 








Raritan. When New York’s City Hall was built, 


the architect turned for its roofing to Revere. 


AFTER A CENTURY AND A QUARTER 


But even Revere’s dream did not soar to the 
picture of today. His original company, handed 
down to son, grandson, greatgrandson, was first 
merged into the Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Company, and last year became the cornerstone 
of a nation-wide consolidation. 

In this consolidation are the two largest copper 
mills of the country, Baltimore Copper Mills, 
founded 1814,and the new continuous rolling mill, 
completed in 1929 by the Rome Brass & Copper 
Company. With these pioneers of the Eastare joined 
Michigan Copper & Brass Company and Higgins 
Brass & Manufacturing 
Company, plants that grew 
with the magic automobile in- 
dustry of Detroit, and Dallas 


Brass & Copper Company, 





ultra-modern Chicago plant 


Revere House, Bos: he 
as restored 


serving the industrial West. 


REVERE IN 1929 


These six divisions, operating 25% of the 

> . . 
country’s copper, brass and bronze rolling-mill 
facilities, perpetuate the name of Paul Revere in the 


industry and in the very business which he founded: 


REVERE CoprpeR AND Brass INCORPORATED. 





Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich... Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


GENERAL Orrices: ROME, N. Y. 
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Hotter Hockey 

Before the hockey season opened, officials 
of the National Hockey League passed 
rules designed to make a fast game a fast- 
scoring game. They ruled that the for- 
ward pass, hitherto barred except in a 
team’s own territory, should be allowed in 
all zones. Each pass, to be sure, must stay 
in one of the three zones in which every 
rink is divided by blue lines drawn 60 feet 
apart and forming a quadrilateral whose 
centre is also the centre of the rink. A 
player may not pass from one end of the 
rink to a team-mate at the other. But 
he may now pass the length of each zone 
in turn. This rule was supplemented by 
others penalizing players who loaf, for 
defensive purposes, in front of their own 


a \ lowers watched to 
see how the new rules would work out 
They found that goals were scored, as had 
been predicted, in.great quantities. One 
night when five major league games, were 
played in various parts of the U. S. and 
Canada, 42 goals were scored. Under the 
old rules there were sometimes less goals 
scored throughout the league in a night 
than the number of contests held. 

Warily hockey followers appraised the 
teams of the American and International 
sections of the League, trying to figure out 
which two teams may play off for the 
world’s championship next spring: 














77 Years 
of Growth 


From a small beginning in 
one community the Associ- 
ated System now supplies 
electricity or gas to a total 
of 1,200,000 customers in 
2,200 communities. 

You get a yield of over 
8° in stock dividends on 
the Class A Stock. Invest- 
ment may be made on a 
monthly payment plan. 


Send for folder Z-12-23 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
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Far East 





447T—Park Square Building 
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Boston Bruins, The present champions, 
and still apparently the best team in the 
League. Strong on the defense, fast on the 
offense, fortified everywhere by Eddie 
(“Shining”) Shore, loose-jointed and 
heavy-hipped, who with a sad look on his 
pale, wide face spills opponents ferociously. 

New York Rangers. Foreseeing that the 
new rules would use up his men faster 
than the old, Coach Lester Patrick drilled 
three alternate forward lines instead of 
two. Formidable, the Rangers beat the fast 
Canadiens 8 to 3 last week. 

Montreal Maroons. ‘Terrific shoul- 
derers, the roughest, heaviest team in 
hockey, the Maroons still have such 
bruisers as Stewart, Dutton and Babe Sie- 
bert in their line-up. 

Montreal Canadiens. A team of vir- 
tuosos—tricky Joliat in his little black 
cap, Leduc, indolent, Howie 
Morenz, the world’s puckster. 
Puzzled by the new rules, the Canadiens 


brilliant 
fastest 


were bumped around and badly beaten by 
the Maroons, outskated by the Rangers. 

Chic ago Blackhawks. A rejuvenated 
team, full of smart recruits, they have 
skated circles around most of their op- 
ponents to press Boston for leadership in 
the American group. 

Detroit Cougars. Agile Goalie “Flat” 
Walsh, stickmen Hay and Cooper, fighters 








International 


Eppre (“SHINING ) SHORI 
Now you can pass a sone ’s length 


Laurie Aurie and Noble, have been play 
ing below forn 

Pittsburgh Pirates. Veterans in mustard- 
plaster sweaters, they found the new rules 
to their liking, recently came from behind 
to score ten goals against Toronto in one 
of the weirdest games ever played, then re- 
lapsed into the League cellar. 

Toronto Maple Leafs. Dark horses. 

Ottawa Senators. A team with a bad 
reputation for defensive tactics which will 
not get by under the new rules, the Sena- 
tors revised their style to start off at the 
head of the International Group. 

New York Americans. Slow and sad, 
looking for new forwards, more spares. 


Baseball 

In Manhattan the club owners of the 
American and National Leagues held their 
annual meeting with Commissioner Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis in the chair. 
In many hours of the sort of conferential 
argument known as bag-punching they 
discussed a point or two. 

New Balls. President John Heydler of 
the National League said that home-runs 
in his league dropped off 45% when um- 
pires roughened the dead-white, glossy 
balls with dirt. He suggested that if man- 
ufacturers left the leather covers unfin- 
ished instead of polishing them, pitchers 
would be able to handle the ball better, 
batters would not be able to see it so 
well, 

Spitball. Went on Heydler: “The spit- 
ball... will never return... an un- 
sightly, insanitary form of delivery.” 

Sand-lots. The club owners voted $6s5,- 
090 for promotion work, $10,000 of it to 
go to Leslie Mann, onetime big league 
outfielder, as pay for coaching sand-lot 
teams. 

Jack Dempsey. Discussing people who 
got in on passes, Judge Landis said se- 
verely: ‘Jack Dempsey had no business 
in the press box at the last world series 
game in Chicago.” 

Asked a baseball reporter: “Why didn’t 
you have him thrown out, Judge?” 

Judge Landis chewed his lips, made no 
reply 

New Season. To start April 15, end 
Sept. 25. 


Carnegie Tech v. U.S.C. 

Except that the game had been sched- 
uled and was obviously a drawing card, 
there was no reason why Southern Cali- 
fornia should be playing Carnegie Tech 
In spite of the West Coast records, which 
are too complicated to indicate much, 
Southern California is rightly considered 
one of the best, if not the best, team in 
its district. Carnegie Tech was by no 
means one of the best teams in the East. 
In spite of Coach Howard Jones’ rou- 
tine diatribes against self-confidence, his 
Trojans felt that the game was a warm-up 
for New Year’s Day and a Pittsburgh 
team that had beaten Carnegie Tech 34 
to 13. 

For two periods, eleven Carnegie Tech- 
nicians played as though every one of 
them rated the All-American. They 
scored 13 first downs and 13 points. The 
Trojans, fidgeting in the line and scram- 
bling over each other after the ball was 
snapped, were lucky to get two passes 
over to tie the score at the end of the 
half. In the third. quarter Carnegie Tech 
started again but Eyth fumbled and Tro- 
jan Tappaan recovered. 

Nine plays later Southern California 
had a touchdown. “Racehorse Russell” 
Saunders, quarterback, had made it. On 
bucks, on spinning end runs, he made 60 
of the 65 yards of that march. A few 
minutes later he scored again. ‘This tim¢ 
it took seven plays and he alone made all 
but two of the 45 yards required. Car 
negie Tech was fidgeting now, stretching 
for Trojan passes that went where they 
were aimed. When “Racehorse Russell” 
rested, Duffield carried on. Southern Cal- 
ifornia 45, Carnegie Tech 13. 
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MUSIC 


Versatile Visitor 

Rare is the symphony orchestra which 
has constantly at its command the serv- 
ices of a conductor who is also an adept 
soloist. Yet such an orchestra is the De- 
troit Symphony which last week made its 
annual visit to Manhattan. Detroit’s 
double-barreled man is Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, long famed as a pianist of the first 
order, famed since he began working in 
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Wide World 
Ossie GABRILOWITSCH 
. double-barreled. 


Detroit (1918) as an able conductor. His 
performance last week was to conduct Karl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach’s brisk Concerto in 
D, followed with an uneven performance 
of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. Then, 
handing his baton to capable Victor 
Kolar, he seated himself at the piano, 
played Mozart’s D Minor Concerto with 
such expert tenderness as to make many 
in the audience almost regret that he had 
used up any of his time conducting. 


—Oe 


Boston Operé 


Boston claims the distinction of being 
the most musical city in the U. S., but its 
recent operatic ventures have done little 
to support the claim. Last spring a so- 
called National Opera Company came into 
existence there, died in a week. Last 
month a Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
closed its run abruptly because singers re- 
fused to sing unpaid. Last week a third 
flasco occurred. A newly organized Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company (in whose per- 
sonnel were Russian Soprano Anna Lis- 
setzkaya, Baritone Pasquale Amato, So- 
prano Dorothy Speare) was scheduled to 
open its second week. Singers backstage 
applied their makeup, practiced their trills. 
A thousand patrons arrived. But the Opera 
House doors remained closed. The per- 
formance was canceled, money refunded. 
Reason: a $15,000 deficit. 

The only opera Boston even pretends to 
support comes from Chicago, for two 
weeks each year. 
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Land of Scenic Beauty and 


Historic Charm... 


beckons you out of the cold of the North to the 
land of sunshine and health. Bring along your 
golf clubs, for there are scores of championship 
courses, each with perfect fairways and velvety 
greens. Bring along your riding togs, because you 
will enjoy the bridle paths through semi-tropical 
forests. Bring along your gun and fishing tackle, 
because this is one of America’s greatest hunting 
and fishing lands. 

Cool enough tobe invigorating, never too warm; 
just enough rain to keep things green and beau- 
tiful. After you have tired of play, visit the quaint 
Old-World Cities of Mobile, Pensacola, and New 
Orleans. Enjoy a night at the opera, an afternoon 
at the races, or shopping in some of the most up- 
to-date shops in the world. See the old forts, the 
pirates’ islands of former days, the antebellum 
homes, the historic sights and scenes, which 
have given this country the name 
of “The Land of History, Mystery, 
and Romance.” 


Write R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., Room 437-B, 
9th and Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky, 
for information and booklet. 
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The combinaticn of salt 
air, ozone from the pine 
forests, and sunshine has, 
for a couple of centuries, 
attracted to the Gulf 
Coast pleasure-loving and 
health-seeking people 
from various parts of the 
world, 
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EDUCATION 


Noah, Jonah & Howard College 

“Howard College is first of all a church 
school owned and controlled by the Bap- 
tists of Alabama. . . . No teacher is em- 
ployed in the institution who is not a pro- 
fessed Christian and with rare exception 
all of the teaching force belong to the Bap- 








tist faith. . . . The students take seriously 
the fact that Howard is a Christian col- 
lege. . . .”—President John C. Dawson of 


Howard College in the college catalog. 


At Howard last week, up stood Horace 
Calvin Day, associate professor of biology. 
to demonstrate in a chapel talk to the 
students that perhaps the intellectual and 
the spiritual do not always embrace each 
other in the manner President Dawson 
suggests. “Be skeptical,” said he. “There 
are some people so ignorant they still be- 
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lieve that Noah crowded two of each spe- 
cies of animals into the Ark. . . . There 
are others who think that Jonah was ac- 
tually swallowed by a whale. . . . I have 
studied two kinds of whales, and found 
that it is impossible for either of them to 
swallow a man whole, and anyway, no 
man could live inside a whale.” 

Up then among the students stood one 
Lee Gallman, 21, divinity student. Hold- 
ing aloft a Bible, he bade his fellows to 
listen no more to scientific iniquities, to 
follow him. To Lecturer Day he said: “I 
hope God will bless you and show you 
your mistake. You do not realize the 
thorns you are planting.” Then he led his 
fellow divinity students away to their 
building, to kneel and pray for one hour 
for Howard College and Dr. Day. 

Next day Mr. Day was asked for his 
resignation. He tendered it willingly, left 
to accept a post at Leland Stanford, his 
alma mater, no believer in the Ark or 
Jonah’s Whale. 
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ONE DAY FROM YOUR DESK» 





Any chilly night now....or any biting morn- 
ing ....you can call in your assistants and tell 


them you're taking the Sun-Trail to Florida 


ground «» «» Once here, you would 
hate to go back... to leave be- 
hind the velvet green of rolling golf 
courses, the silver-shining leap of 
tarpon, the whir of scattering quail 
and the colorful scenery «» «» Your 
wife and kiddies would hate it, too 


LS SS LA SAC SF 
A BEAUTIFUL 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write forour newsix- 
teen page illustrated 
booklet— “You'll 
Enjoy Jacksonville.” 





AY to them: “If anything goes 

wrong with the business, cal me 

in Jacksonville. | can get back 
in a hurry from there” «» «» Then 
...+. home for the wife and kid- 
dies and the fishing rods and golf 
clubs and bathing suits... . hop 
aboard a train.... and it's just 
one sleep to a Springtime that has 
Old Man Winter whipped to a 
standstill «» «» Just push back the 
papers on your desk and come 
along to Jacksonville. Forget about 
business because you're still close 
enough to your desk to get there 
quickly if business summons you 
from this gorgeous outdoor play- 


..+. they'll love the glowing citrus 
groves, the inviting highways, the 
beaches, the lakes, the spots where 
Colonial history was made, the 
stores and hotels «» «» But the 
point is that you can follow Spring- 
time to Jacksonville without worry 
about business troubles. If you must 
hurry back, a train or plane will take 
you to your desk in a few hours. 





All transportation 
routes from a vost 


TO ee rout 
MEISEL sae, 


L 
LEAD 


CKS@ONVILL 


GATEWAY TO ALL FLORIDA 


This advertisement is authorized and paid for by the City Council of the City of Jacksonville. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the office of the Mayor or to the Chamber of Commerce. 


Whig’s Wilson 

The oldest U. S. college debating or- 
ganization is Princeton’s American Whig 
Society. Established in 1769, its early 
membership was composed of hot-headed 
Colonials who congregated on the top 
floor of Nassau Hall, fomenting juvenile 
sedition. Until the last decade, Whig and 
its rival, the Cliosophic Society, one year 





: } 
Paul Thompson 


CLASSMATES* 


Editor Bridges: “Wilson was not an 
austere bundle of principles.” 


younger, held positions of social impor- 
tance on the campus. Undergraduate las- 
situde caused them to merge into one Hall 
last year. But many an oldtime Whig and 
Clio debater has made good in after life 
as a pedagog or politician. Two U. 5S. 
Presidents, five presidents of Princeton, 
were Whigs. One night last week Whig ob- 
served its 160th anniversary and the soth 
anniversary of the graduation of a member 
who was both a Princeton and a U. S. 
President—Thomas Woodrow Wilson. 

It was the first recognition by a Prince- 
ton undergraduate body of Wilson’s death. 
Wilson’s fellow Whig and classmate in 
Princeton’s most-famed class of 1879, 
Editor Robert Bridges of Scribner’st 
talked about his friend “Tommy” Wilson, 
brilliant conversationalist, Whig Speaker, 
undergraduate leader, “warm, human.” 

Editor Bridges remembered the ’79 re- 
union in the White House (1919), spoke 
feelingly of his classmate. Said he: “Wil- 
son was not an austere bundle of princi- 
ples. . . . He was always companionable, 
and there was no pose. .. .” 


*From a photograph taken at a class reunion 
when Wilson was Governor of New Jersey and 
Robert (‘“Droch”) Bridges (left) was an asso- 
ciate editor of Scribner’s. 

+Other famed ’79ers: Frank Presbrey (adver- 
tising), Trustee Cyrus Hall McCormick (Board 
Chairman of International Harvester Co.): 
Trustee Edward Wright Sheldon (Manhattan 
lawyer); onetime Princeton Dean William Fran- 
cis Magie; the late financier Cleveland Hoadley 
Dodge: the late famed Judge Alfred Salem Niles 
of Baltimore; the late Banker Trustee Parker 
Douglas Handy of Manhattan; Robert Harris 
McCarter, onetime (1903-08) Attorney-General 
of New Jersey; the late Peter Joseph Hamilton 
of Mobile, author, onetime (1913-21) Judge 
of Porto Rican District Court. 
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Mr. O 


Last week through the bare boles of the | 
trees, past the stocky, red-brick buildings | 


of Pomfret School, a sombre hearse made 
its way. As it must to all men, Death had 
come to Headmaster William Beach Olm- 
sted, whom Pomfret boys have affec- 
tionately, awesomely known as “Mr. O” 
for 32 years. Pomfret boys knew that he 


was not leaving the school as he had 


found it. 

Graduated from Trinity College (Hart- 
ford) in 1887, Professor Olmsted began 
teaching at St. Mark’s. In 1897 he left to 
go to what was then called Peck’s School, 
a sparse collection of school buildings on a 
hill a mile south of Pomfret, Conn. Within 
three decades he fashioned it into an or- 
derly T-shaped array of modern Colonial 
dormitories and classrooms, looking con- 
fidently across wide, well-kept grounds. He 
gathered an able faculty, capable of edu- 
cating educables as well as any of the 
famed New England schools. 

He dignified his institution with the 
name Pomfret School in 1899. Ten years 
later his brother, Bishop Charles Sanford 
Olmsted of Arizona, ordained him a 





Protestant Episcopal priest. Wise to the | 


necessity of enlarging his plant through 


the generosity of parents and alumni, Mr. | 


O had Pomfret fitted out as became a Good 


Eastern School. A $135,000 Romanesque | 
chapel, the gift of Trustee E. Walter Clark, 
was brought stone by stone, slate by slate | 


from England. In keeping, Mr. O made his 
140 boys wear starched white collars when 
they went within to worship. 


As Pomfret became more and more a | 


“hard-collar’ school, its worldly goods 
were added unto. From Banker Edward 
R. Stettinius, from the late Morton F. 
Plant of New London came schoolhouses 


and dormitories. Mrs. Frederic E. Lewis | 
of Ridgefield gave a gymnasium. Mr. | 


O saw to it that his students used 
chapel, schoolhouses and gymnasium faith- 
fully and fruitfully. His was a one-man 
school. 

Physical fitness was the insistent credo 
of great-bodied, florid, sandy-haired Mr. O. 
He governed his charges like an _ iron- 
handed country squire, his severity being 
tempered on occasion by notable Mrs. O, 
herself the mother of two Pomfret boys, 
William and Frederick. When a_ boy 
slouched round-shouldered out of the din- 
ing room, Mr. O’s eye was upon him and 
that boy was sent to get more exercise, 
more fresh air. Except for a real excuse, 


every boy had to play football and Mr. O | 


went to the field every day to watch one | 


and all, issue brusque suggestions, take 
mental notes to pass on to parents. 

The same rigor was applied in scholar- 
ship and discipline. It was Mr. O’s pride 
that Pomfret boys have more than held 
their own among boys from bigger schools 
both in studies and athletics. The most 
unusual mind (Schuyler B. Jackson, 1922) 
that Princeton has had in years was awak- 
ened at Pomfret. Yale’s Mallory and 
Harvard’s Buell were Pemfret-bred foot- 
ballers of recent fame. From Pomfret to 
Harvard went a great stroke oar, George 
Appleton; for Pomfret, like Kent, is one 
of the few rowing schools. 








Peace work 
rather than piece work 


WE HAVE always believed in giving our men time 
enough to do the kind of work we expect of 
them, and we believe in paying them for it. Men 
who must often work to within 1/10,000 inch 
cannot do so conscientiously and accurately when 
quantity is the only measure of their earnings. So 
we have schools to train our workers to increase 
their proficiency, and a bonus system for those 
who excel the average. The success of our plan 
is proved by the fact that our factory workers 
average 15 years’ service. All good Americans 
here in Springfield, mostly of Yankee ancestry, 
whose painstaking craftsmanship has made the 
R&M name a symbol for precision throughout 
the world. We think we can truthfully say that 
they love their work, and we know that their 
happy attitude has contributed much to the ever- 
lasting goodness of R & M appliances. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Fre. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 








to Florida? the Mediterranean? Hawaii? 
Wherever you go this winter let TIME continue to bring 
you all the news of all the world every week. Simply 
send us your winter address or itinerary, allowing two 
weeks for the first change to become effective. 


TIME, Inc., Subscription Dept., 350 East 22nd St., Chicago, III. 

















Giving Your Reception Room. 


Inviting Hos spr tality. Permanent Beauty 


HE graceful lines of these reception room chairs 
invite the caller to use them. The correctness of 
their design fulfils the promise of comfort made by 
their appearance. . . They’re as restful to the body as 
they are welcome to the eye. 
And, best of all, this comfort and beauty is per- 
manent in Aluminum Office Chairs. For they are 


soundly constructed without joints or dowels that 
loosen and squeak with advancing age. 

Aluminum Chairs are beautifully finished in va- 
rious natural wood effects and handsomely uphol- 
stered in leather or fabric. They may be had in styles 
(either straight or swivel) to suit every office need— 
finished to harmonize with any scheme of decoration. 

Ask your secretary to write for your copy of the 
booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the 
Office.” 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


AILUMINUM 


Oftce Chatts ; 
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Sinking Sea Lord 

To British investors a prime indication 
of safety is the presence of “good names” 
in a company, Last week a vast English 
company which, with its affiliates, repre- 
sents a capitalization of nearly $500,000,- 
ooo and has assets scattered throughout 
the world, passed dividends upon both the 
preference and common stocks. This alone 
was a shock to London businessmen. But 
even more shocking were whispers of Scan- 
dal about the best of the company’s “good 
names.” 

Inevitable is the cycle which eventually 
brings depression to even the most pros- 
perous company. In the roth Century the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. (dating back 
to 1839 when it was comprised only of 
swift sailing vessels bearing mail over the 
South American and West Indies routes) 
was rich and powerful. But by 1902 it was 
forced to omit its dividend. 

The next year one Owen Crosby 
Philipps, a 6-foot-7 man of 40, became 
chairman of the company, which then 
operated 190,000 tons of shipping. Today 
Owen Philipps is Lord Kylsant, “Lord of 
the Seven Seas,” a director of over 40 
companies and organizations. With a 
single-handedness of management that 
amounts almost to secrecy, he has placed 
a great K on many orders. Some of these 
Ks have resulted in such deals as the pur- 
chase of the White Star Line (from Mor- 
gan interests in 1926), the Elder Demster 
Line (West Africa), the Union-Castle Line 
(South Africa). Other K orders have re- 
sulted in fast steamers, improved service, 
mechanical innovation. Today the Royal 
Mail's red ensign flies over a fleet of some 
2,600,000 tons—one-sixth of the British 
merchant marine, the greatest fleet in the 
world. 

That such a tremendous company should 
again face depression indicated to British 
financiers that the “Lord of the Seven 
Seas” had placed his K upon some orders 
that were unwise. Especially did this seem 
plausible in view of the belief that Lord 
Kylsant is paid not a salary nor a per- 
centage of the profits, but a percentage of 
the gross. Thus more ships, more lines, 
terrific expansion, would have brought 
more pounds sterling into the Kylsant 
coffers even if they brought less to the 
Royal Mail treasury. And, according to 
Scandal, last week’s trouble indicated that 
of late the K has been placed upon orders 
not only unwise but also unwarranted. 

That all was not well in Royal Mail was 
indicated when early this year the common 
stock began a decline that carried it from 
a high of 76 (shillings) to 55. Then, while 
the stock dropped abruptly to 44, Lord 
Kylsant’s brother, Viscount St. Davids, 
publicly accused him of mismanagement. 

Last week, upon announcement of the 
dividend omission the stock tumbled from 
a resting place at 33 to a new low of 274 
while the preference stocks concluded a 
drop that carried them from 81 to 37. 

As an explanation Lord Kylsant said 
that “public attacks” had hurt the com- 
pany although its earnings for this year 
would be as large as during 19¢8. Yet 
canny Londoners, awaiting the auditor’s 


report, were inclined to believe Viscount 
St. Davids’ attack upon his brother had 
been more than a family squabble. For 
Lord Kylsant’s official statement included 
the phrases: “write off . . . for estimated 
shrinkage (under present conditions in 
heavy British industries) of investments in 
other than shipping companies.” These “‘in- 
vestments” were guessed to be the base of 
Viscount St. Davids’ anger, were seen to 
be unwise and unwarranted uses of the K. 
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“LORD OF THE SEVEN SEAS” 
His crash was spelled with a K. 


To the British public which recently 
viewed the New York market break with 
great and garrulous glee, Royal Mail’s 
tumble was merely another incident in 
the series of misfortunes which have over- 
taken the English investment market. Al- 
though in the U. S. prices broke, earnings 
of U. S. companies have so far been main- 
tained. But in England poor trade condi- 
tions coupled with belief that the Labor 
government is financially. incompetent, 
seem to indicate the culmination of the 
long-established drift 01 the London mar- 
ket away from its porition as world’s 
leader. “Home Rails,” long considered a 
prime investment, have seen the cycle 
bring Depression, as have Industrials. 
British Consols, once the “world’s safest 
security” have depreciated with high inter- 
est rates. Last week’s lowering of the 
Bank of England’s discount rate to 5% 
and the shipment of $21,000,000 gold from 
New York were bullish items on the Lon- 
don market but could not compensate for 
the collapse in the gigantic Royal Mail 
and doubts concerning Kylsant, “Lord of 
the Seven Seas.”’ 


Notes 

Invasion. Alarmists who view the 
Royal Dutch Shell’s U. S. expansion as 
“invasion” last week had cause for ex- 
citement. By taking over operation of the 
Penn Oil. Co.’s 65 service stations in the 
District of Columbia, Shell occupied the 
U. S. capital. 


Steel-Cement. Building contractors who 
go shopping for steel usually also have to 
go shopping for cement. Last week United 
States Steel Corp. offered to exchange 
some $31,000,000 of its stock for Atlas 
Portland Cement Co. which produces 19,- 
000,000 barrels a year. Other cement com- 
panies realized that from the combination 
will come potent competition, but alse 
potent support of a higher cement tariff. 


O 








Express Bank 

Long has there been theoretical specu- 
lation on what would be the liability of 
American Express Co. stockholders should 
their company fail, for unlike almost all 
U. S. corporations, American Express was 
never incorporated, being a voluntary as- 
sociation (joint-stock company) formed in 
1850. Chances of American Express fail- 
ing have, however, become increasingly 
slim. In March its domestic express busi- 
ness was transferred to an agency con- 
trolled by the railways. In July, Chase 
National Bank and Chase Securities Co. 
secured practically all American Express 
stock. 

Chief reason for Chase wishing to own 
American Express was that its business 
(done through 35 domestic, 65 foreign of- 
fices) amounted to international and inter- 
state banking through the sale of money 
orders, drafts, travelers’ checks, letters of 
credit, telegraphic and cable transfer of 
funds, collection of foreign bonds, cou 
pons, legacies, the purchase and sale of 
foreign moneys. 

Last week American Express announced 
it will form American Express Bank & 
Trust Co. with $10,000,000 capital. Al- 
though the new bank will be incorporated 
in New York, each American Express of- 
fice will amount to a correspondent, and, 
should branch banking laws be repealed, 
could quickly become a branch. In this 
way Chase may some day have a nation- 
wide banking system without buying out- 
of-town banks or forming new ones. 


Command to Build 


Before a railroad may build a new line, 
it must make application to its stern guar- 
dian, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Commission may or may not 
look favorably on the petition of its ward 
Last week for the first time the I.C.C., 
without waiting to be asked by a railroad, 
commanded the Union Pacific to build 
185 miles of new line. This assumption 
that the Commission has positive as well 
as negative, executive as well as judicial 
power over the railroads of the land will 
probably be bitterly contested by the 
railroads. 

The command to build was issued by the 
I.C.C. at the request of the Oregon Pub- 
lic Service Commission and oyer the pro- 
test of the Union Pacific. The new line 
would connect Crane, Ore., on the Oregon 
Short Line (subsidiary of Union Pacific) 
with Crescent Lake, Ore., on the Southern 
Pacific. Its proponents declare that it 
will open up a potentially rich region in the 
foothills of the Cascade Mountains, while 
its railroad opponents see the new line as 
economically unsound. Cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at $9,900,000. The 
fundamental principle involved—whether 
the I.C.C. can command as well as permit 
new railroad construction—will probably 
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cause the Union Pacific to take the case 
into the courts. The Commission itself 
was not all sure, split 7 to 4 on the ques- 
tion. Dissenters were Commissioners 
Brainerd, Farrell, Porter, Woodlock. 


. 
Sol 

In the true solar year are 365 days, 5 
hr. 48 min., 46 sec. This is 26 seconds 
less than in the calendar year.* In 3,323 
vears the accumulated error will mount to 
a full day, thereby vastly confuse astro- 
nomical and historical records. 

For. this reason astronomers (who begin 
their astronomical day at noon, do not 
divide it into two 12-hour periods) advo- 
cate a calendar change. But Business, not 
Astronomy, is the loudest and strongest 
change-urger. For under the present ir- 
regular system, accounting is beset by 
problems when it tries to compare the 
costs of months whose working days vary 
in number. 

Famed as leader of “calendar reform” 








*The origin of the present calendar year was 
in 46 B.C. when Julius Caesar ordered the solar 
Julian Calendar to supersede the old lunar one. 
In this calendar every other month had 31 days, 
the rest 30, except February which had 29 except 
in leap year when it had 30. In 8 B.C. Emperor 





Augustus wished his month to have 31 days 
instead of 30, snatched the extra day from 
February. By 1582 the inexact Calendar had 
lipped away ten days from its relation to the 
seasons. The new Gregorian Calendar was cr¢ 


ited that year, lopping off the ten extra days 
In 1752 Great Britain and its colonies (includ 
ing America) adopted it, but by that time the 
iccumulated error was eleven days. Turkey 
idopted the Gregorian calendar in 1917, Russia 

1918, Rumania and Serbia in 1919, Greece in 
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is George Eastman. Last week to his side 
came Julius Rosenwald’s Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. which announced it will operate 
next year on a 13-month schedule. To 
its customers, the introduction of some 
new month such as “Sol” will mean noth- 
ing, but 40,000 employes will have to con- 
sult their company’s new calendar to learn 
when pay-day falls. 

Closely, does Sears, Roebuck’s decision 
follow upon the publication last fortnight 
of the results of balloting conducted by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Al- 
though 1,580 voters had favored a new 
calendar as against 1,197 Opponents, a 
two-thirds majority is necessary before 
the Chamber of Commerce can endorse a 
movement. 

While a uniform calendar has many ad- 
vantages, its opponents argue glibly. Cost 
and confusion of a change would be over- 
whelming. Religious days such as Easter 
could not be fixed without the Church's 
approval. But state and city holidays 
wishing the new calendar can freely follow 
Sears, Roebuck’s example, install it with- 
out further balloting. 


Bosch Settlement 

When Herr-Inventor Robert Bosch in- 
corporated Bosch Magneto Co. of New 
York it was to be a subsidiary of his 
Robert Bosch Aktiengesellschaft. But in 
1917 the U. S. company was seized as 
alien property, sold, re-organized as 
American Bosch Magneto Co. In 1921 
Herr Bosch again invaded U. S. markets, 
forming Robert Bosch Magneto Co., Inc.. 


of Long Island City. Quickly American 





ackson Bros., Boesel & Co. 


Have prepared a list of sixty divi- 
dend paying stocks selling below 
$50 a share and attractive for yield. 


also 


A list of fifty-two dividend paying 
stocks now selling at $50 to $100 
a share and attractive for yield. 


These lists together with 


DAILY MARKET LETTER 


may be obtained by writing for Analyses F-23 


ackson Bros., Boesel & Co. 


26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other 


principal exchanges 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL OFFICES 


Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Toledo, Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Duluth, Boston, Omaha, Lincoln, Neb., Springfield, Ill. 
Lafayette, Ind., St. Louis, Atlanta, Memphis, Milwaukee 
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Bosch Co. brought suit, charged they 
alone had right to the Bosch name, won a 
verdict that prevented Inventor Bosch 
from using his name on products mar- 
keted in the U. S. 

Last week Herr Bosch practically re- 
versed the court’s settlement, not by any 
legal action but by an agreement with 
his U. S. rivals. Closely did this follow 
rumors that German Bosch had been buy- 
ing stock in U. S. Bosch. Terms of the 
plan (which will last 49 years) are that 
in the U. S., its dependencies, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba, American Bosch Mag- 
neto Co. can use on all its products the 
magic name Bosch and the German inter- 
ests must use the full title, Robert Bosch, 
while in other parts of the world the 
German’s will use Bosch, and the U. S. 
company American Bosch. 

Coincident with this settlement was a 
request that the U. S. government discon- 
tinue a civil suit brought against onetime 
Alien Property Custodians Francis P 
Garvan and A. Mitchell Palmer, the eleven 
partners of Hornblower & Weeks, the 
Chase Securities Co. and others. Charged 
in the suit was that the defendants had 
conspired to defraud the government by 
arranging the sale of the seized Bosch 
property for $4,500,000, some $5,000,000 
less than it was allegedly worth.* Since 
if the suit were won the proceeds would 
eventually go to the German Bosch Co., 
the petition to discontinue it seemed to 
indicate that Herr Bosch’s agreement with 
the U. S. interests had become very com- 
plete indeed. 


Cleanliness Institute 

Even more profitable than advertising 
space bought in newspapers is. publicity 
slipped into news columns. From the As- 
sociation of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, meeting in Chicago last week, 
went press despatches telling that three 
billion pounds of soap are used annually 
in the U. S., that “two or three times a 
week is the bath average where tubs are 
installed.” + Because this item was widely 
used, members of the Association were 
happy. No association of doctors or fussy 
housekeepers, the Soap Association is com- 
posed of powerful soap manufacturers who 
control about 80% of U. S. production, 
whose publicizing subsidiary, Cleanliness 
Institute, during the past three years con- 
tributed $3,000,000 for “information use- 
ful to the public,” laboratory work and 
market study. Its executives represent 
such soap makers as Procter & Gamble, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Armour & Co.. 
Lever Bros. In no way is the Association 
a monopoly, for its members compete 
hotly for the business brought them by this 
method of collective advertising.** 


*Other companies seized under the Alien Prop- 
erty Act included: Bayer Aspirin, Botany Wor- 
sted Mills, Merck & Co., Gera Mills, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Locomotive Superheater Co., Inter- 
national Textiles, Inc. 

+ Recent statistic: In the U. S., one tub to every 
20 persons; one automobile to every seven. 

**Other U. S. institutes and associations are 
many, include: American Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, American Shovel Institute, 
Ash Handle Association, Association of Limb 
Manufacturers of America, Better Bedding Alli- 
ance of America, Canadian Newsprint Associ- 
ation (see p. 19), Casket Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Copper Institute, Corset and 
Brassiere Association of America. 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Mr. & Mrs. John Coldbrook 
Hanbury-Williams (she is the onetime 
Princess Zenaida Mihailovna Cantacuzene, 
great-granddaughter of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant); twin girls; at London. 

Engaged. William H. Vanderbilt of 
Newport, Rhode Island State Senator, 
nephew of Capitalist Cornelius Vanderbilt 
IIf; and Miss Anne Gordon Colby, Fox- 
croft graduate, daughter of Everett Colby, 
onetime New Jersey State Senator; at 
Llewellyn Park, N. J. 

Engaged. Ray Barbuti, U. S. Olympic 
middle-distance runner; and Marion Hicks, 
sister of Golfer Helen Hicks; at Hewlett, 
b. &. 














a 


Awarded. To Henry Waters Taft, 
brother of Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft; the Japanese Order of the Rising 
Sun; at a dinner of the Japan Society 
(Manhattan) of which he had been Presi- 
dent seven years. 

Elected. Samuel Insull Jr., son of Pub- 
lic Utilitarian Samuel Insull; to be vice- 
chairman of Middle West Utilities Corp., 
of which his father is board chairman; in 
Chicago. 








Resigned. From the Presidency of 
Greece; Grand Admiral Paul Kondouriotis, 
74. Reason: ill health (see p. 18). 

Bankrupt. The Provincetown Players, 
discoverers in 1916 of Playwright Eugene 
O'Neill, when they gave his Bound East 
for Cardiff in a shack on a wharf in Prov- 
incetown, Mass. This winter they moved 
up from their small Greenwich Village 
theatre to Broadway. Subscribers’ pledges 
of some $60,000 were not met. Suspected 
reason: “The stockmarket.” 

Birthday. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
longtime (since 1909) President of Har- 
vard; at Cambridge, Mass. Age: 73. 

Died. Chellis A. Austin, 53. president of 
Equitable Trust Co. (Manhattan); at 
Montclair, N. J.; of heart disease. 

Died. Dr. William Beach Olmsted, 55, 
longtime headmaster of Pomfret School; 
at Pomfret, Conn. (see page 25). 

Died. John Morrison Hansen, 56, Board 
Chairman of Standard Steel Car Co.; at 
La Rochelle, France; of apoplexy. In 1894 
he designed the first steel freight car. 

Died. Brig.-General Dwight Edward 
Aultman, 57, U. S. A.; commandant of 
the Fort Sill (Okla.) Field Artillery 
School; after long illness. Organizer of 
Cuban army field artillery, in 1915 he was 
aU. S. artillery observer on the German 
Western Front, was Wartime Chief of 
Artillery of the Fifth Army Corps. 


a 

















Died. James F. Case, 61, engineer, 
Spanish-American War veteran, onetime 
(1908) Director of Philippine Public 
Works, head of the Paris office of Stone & 


Webster; in Manhattan; of pneumonia 
and heart disease. 
<< 


Died. Professor Fred Neher, 62, for 
38 years a Princeton faculty member; at 
Princeton, N. J.; after a three-week illness. 
Wartime consultant of U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service of the Bureau of Mines, 
he devised antidotes for poison gases. 














Died. Richard Porter Ashe, 68, lawyer, 
sportsman, of the family for which Ashe- 
ville, N. C., was named, nephew of famed 
Admiral David Glasgow Farragut, first 
husband of famed Aimee Crocker (now 
Princess Galitzine), owner of famed Race- 
horse Geraldine (46 sec. half-mile, Chi- 
cago, 1891), discoverer of Boxer Jim Cor- 
bett, oldtime member of California’s Bo- 
hemian Club; at San Francisco; of apo- 
plexy. 


Died. Dr. James Harris Rogers, 79, in- 
ventor of radio & telegraphic appliances; 
at Hyattsville, Md.; of heart disease. Dur- 
ing the War he contrived a device for 
undersea radio communication; on the 
Western Front he established a radio sta- 
tion to intercept German army communi- 
cations. 





” 


Died. Chief Big Tree of the Kiowas. 
about 80, oldtime “bad” Indian; at Ana- 
darko, Okla. Condemned to death for a 
raid on a government wagon train near . 
Fort Richardson, Tex., he was paroled by 
President Grant, was converted to Chris- 
tianity by missionaries. 





? 








Died. B. V. Vickers, English arms 
maker (machine-guns); at Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, England; of a gunshot wound 
received when his hunting dog snapped at 
his gun-loader, who flinched, discharged a 
gun accidentally. 


; | ee: | 
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Exhausted? 

Observers waited all last week to see 
what answer U. S. Protestants might make 
to a Vatican pronouncement of last fort- 
night credited to the Pope in person. Said 
the Pope: “Protestantism is getting more 
and more exhausted. . . . Behold Catholi- 
cism, which shines in the clear light, while 
Protestantism goes from denial to denial, 
rendering ever more intense in many souls 
that follow the invitation of truth a home- 
sickness for returning to Catholicism.” 

No U.S. Protestant leader made answer. 
Of representative Protestant journals, only 
the Christian Herald took notice of the 
Pope’s statement. Editor Stanley High 
quoted it, made no comment. Said an 
editor of the Protestant Episcopal Church- 
man: “Only the Protestant editors are 
getting more and more exhausted.” 








No Blacks for Bethel 


U. S. churchmen who listened to the 


buzz last September when Rev. William 


St. John Blackshear, Brooklyn Episco- 
palian, discouraged the attendance of Ne- 
groes in his church, ‘noted that Parson 
Blackshear did not actually disbar any 
Negro from his congregation (Time, Sept. 
30). Last week a more pointed incident 
of the sarne sort gave churchmen some- 
thing more to buzz about. Pastor Adel- 
bert J. Helm of Detroit’s Bethel Evan- 
gelical Church announced his resignation. 
Reason: his church council’s refusal of 
membership to a Negro man, a Negro 
woman. 

Pastor Helm's letter of resignation to 
the council said: “I doubt whether any 
church in the United States has a better 
background for the appreciation of the 
practical significance of the religion of 
Jesus than has Bethel. The first premise 
of Christianity and its most perfect syno- 
nym is brotherhood. To refuse brother- 
hood to any Christian is the oldest and 
most heretical blasphemy conceivable. 
American Christianity is compro- 
mised and enmeshed. ... To refuse 
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church membership to anyone not of 
the same race is to deny the most obvious 
teaching of Jesus and to give the ethical 
sanctions of Christianity to race preju- 
dice.” 

Bethel Church’s director of education, 
Orville Brummer, resigned with Pastor 
Helm. Said he: “Since it is finally impos- 
sible to teach children much more at any 
given time than their seniors will prac- 
tice, I despair of any large scale success 
in teaching children principles of brother- 
hood in an exclusive church.” 

Pastor Helm trained for the ministry at 
Eden Theological Seminary, St. Louis and 
the Cathedral Seminary in Berlin. He is 
young (28), blond, foxy-faced, married. 
Pastor Helm resigned once before: in 1923, 
when pastor ‘of the Royalton, Wis. Con- 
gregational Church he preached a sermon 
“debunking” the late Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, and was asked to leave. 





o— 


Fosdick Debaptised 

Few are the Baptists famed for liberal- 
ism in theology: first among them is Man- 
hattan’s Harry Emerson Fosdick. Many 
have wondered why he called himself a 
Baptist at all. The answer seemed to be: 
because he was pastor of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church. Last week the name of 
Preacher Fosdick’s church ceased to be a 
misnomer. At a meeting of the congrega- 
tion in the completed portion of the new 
$4,000,000 edifice which most-famed- 
member-of-the-congregation John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. is building at Riverside 
Drive and 122nd Street (Trme, Dec. 31), 
it was announced that the Riverside 
Church was now its legal title. Though the 
alteration of title was agreed upon a year 
ago, no legal action could be taken until a 
New York State law preventing a religious 
corporation from changing its name was 
amended at the last session of the State 
Legislature. Fundamentalists who resented 
the use of the word “Baptist” in describ- 
ing Preacher Fosdick’s church, Modern- 
ists who felt the same way for different 
reasons, irreverents who have called the 
new church “Socony” in deference to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
all took notice. 


——- 





Award 

Last year the Christian Herald Associa- 
tion, publishers of the Christian Herald, 
instituted an annual award for “distin- 
guished religious service.”” The prize: A 
trip to the Holy Land. First distinguished 
religious server was Bishop James Cannon 
Jr. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South (Time, Feb. 4). Last week, at a 
dinner in Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Hotel, 
the Christian Herald award was given to 
a layman: Fred B. Smith, moderator 
of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, chairman of the U. S. section of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship, ardent Prohibitionist. Said the 
Association: “You have been chosen be- 
cause the Christian Church for more than 
40 years has had in you a demonstration 
of what can be wrought by a layman who 
is wholly given to the purposes of Christ.” 
Moderator Smith, Mrs. Smith (his second) 
will sail for Palestine Feb. 16 on S. 5. 
Calgaric. 
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SCIENCE | 
: “YOU 


| “How I want a drink, alcoholic 
c | course, after the heavy chapters involv- 
: ing quantum mechanics!” So exclaimed \ 7 
y Sir James Hopwood Jeans, eminent Brit- | NE ER MISS 
- ish mathematician, for the benefit of strug- 
S gling scholars. But he did not mean the 


- remark literally. It was a sentence he had i HE W A’ I KR ' I T] i 99 
thought up to help them remember pi eee 























t (the quotient of diameter into circum- 
d : ference) carried out to the 14th decimal 
S (3.14159265358979) by the number of 
1. letters in each word. 
e Ten Peking Men 
J A heavy, hairy, man-like creature, with 
; low brows.and tearing teeth, slouched one 
half million years ago, into a limestone ae ti =| 1h) & 
cave 30 miles from what is now Peiping _o. Rad 7 
(Peking), China. He died. Another one SSSR HE OLD ADAGE 
lumbered in and naturally ate the corpse, : expresses the matter- 
l- probably with some shrubbery for condi- 5 a 
n- ment. The dead head presumably was es- of-fact way with which 
Ly pecially tasty, for the eater, it now seems, ° 
a tore it from the body, gnawed it and threw people accept their water 
oy it away to disintegrate. The second comer ae ° ° 
ue died; a third, a fourth, a succession of ten. supply and yet life itself 
of The last decayed with his head in place. depends upon its unceasing 
a That single archaic skull and the com- 
‘a= mingled bones of the ten bodies and their flow. 
‘ d limbs, all fossilized, scientific diggers re- = e ae 
d- cently dug up, a Peiping despatch reported ——— ee ss RT 
on last week. aed pa ~ Pei a = — ne COMMUNITY WATER 
de chung, Chinese archeologist, in the party ng fi SYSTEM distributes this in- 
) of Dr. Davidson Black, Canadian paleon- Z : : 
de tologist. The find is undoubtedly the most Well in: courtyard: of the Palace of the dispensable commodity to 
he important archeological discovery of the | Doges, Venice, which, after flowing for one 
ar year. It provides one complete and nine | io a imo om ua a modern more than 100 cities and 
la nearly: complete skeletons of the “Peking . : 
US man,” sidiccuatbiamen erectus, Whose ves- | towns throughout this coun- 
yas tiges heretofore have consisted of but a | try. The principal properties are within a radius of 
ate skull top, a leg bone, a few teeth. | i ‘ : 
“™ —o— | 35 miles [commuting distance] of Boston, New 
1D- . . . . *.e 
rn- Electronic Engraving York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. As these cities 
ent If all the human fingers and toes in the a ‘ : ° 
the world (somewhat more than 30 billion) grow, the income of this company grows. The sim- 
Mr. were free electrons and were multiplied by ple financial structure consists of Bonds, Preferred 
8 a billion and again by a billion, all those 
electrons would weigh just about one ounce and Common Stocks. We recommend these securi- 
avoirdupois. And yet one of those almost 3 4 7 ‘ 
weightless electrons, a negative charge of ties for investment and will send information about 
: electricity, as it shoots from the cathode h 
cla of an X-ray tube or from the filament of a them on request. 
ld, < radio tube engraves its path on metal. The 
uin- paths are slim for electrons going at high 
A speed, broader for slower moving ones. i P 
hed This is a phenomenon noted in Professor The Common Stock is listed on the 
non Floyd Karker Richtmyer’s physics labora- New York Curb Exchange 
rch, tory at Cornell University and announced 
it a last week. One of his graduate students, 
rtel, Dr. P. H. Carr of Gaffney, S. C., had noted 
1 tO how pitted the metal targets of X-ray tubes 
itor became after long electronic bambard- rN 
mal ment,* and inferred that flicking light also 
n of left its invisible mark. To bring such 
onal marks, if existent, into sight meant long 
the trials of various re-agents on such battered 
be- metals. In the end he found that mercury | 
han vapor “developed” electronic engravings PW. CHAPMAN & CO INC 
tion on gold, iodine on silver, hydrochloric acid | 2 g ii F 
who on zinc, iodine on copper. | 42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams St. 
ist —_—__—_— ' 
ynd) | *In an X-ray tube the cathode shoots a stream New York Chicago 
 ¢ | of electrons at a hard metal target. The electrons 


heat up a spot of the metal so that it gives off 
invisible light rays, the X-rays. 
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Great Men’s Weakness 


Prince Bismarck, President Wilson, 
President Harding, “Tiger” Clémenceau, 
Napoleon III and Alexandre Dumas fils 
had only one weakness in common: .pro- 
static hypertrophy. 

Last fortnight the Great Man of Ar- 
gentina, fiery Dictator-President Hipolito 
Irigoyen, who is almost fanatically se- 
cretive about matters of state, frankly 








BISMARCK 


WILSON 

HAAKON 
FUAD POINCARE 
Many a man of 60 could sympathize. 


admitted that he has it too. He called in 
surgeons who decided to operate at once. 

In Paris famed Raymond Poincaré, 
President of France during the War, chat- 
tily discusses fis prostatic hypertrophy, 
sitting up in a great armchair, surrounded 
by vases of lilies, roses, chrysanthemums. 

“T was careless and walked too much 
after my first operation,’ confessed the 
grizzled statesman the other day like a 
penitent schoolboy, “‘but the second fixed 
me up. It was a complete success, com- 
plete! The doctors have cured everything. 
I am quite well again. . . . I have been in- 
vited to Brazil as the guest of the Govern- 
ment and also to Argentina. I plan to go 
After that, if the voyage is not too 
tiring, I should like to visit the United 
States. a 

In Buenos Aires, Statesmen Poincaré 
and Irigoyen will undoubtedly enjoy com- 
paring notes on a subject about which 
many men of their age, including many 
of the world’s rulers, have personal experi- 
ence: King George of England, President 
Doumergue of France, President Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia, King Haakon of Nor- 
way, King Fuad of Egypt. 

Enlargement of the prostate by chronic 
inflammation is a common ailment of 
elderly men. It is probably not a tumor 
process. Although it makes the victims 


uneasy and uncomfortable, it is rarely 
painful. Authorities estimate that one of 
three males over 60, suffers from prostatic 


hypertrophy. Gonorrhea in early manhood 
is a frequent, but by no means the sole 
cause.* The prostate gland nestles between 
the male bladder and rectum. Anatomi- 
cally it corresponds to the womb. Nor- 
mally it has the shape of a large chestnut 
11 to 14 in. wide by 1 to 1+ in. long. It 
produces a thin, cloudy, slightly alkaline, 
albuminous secretion, the physiological 
function of which is to increase the swim- 
ming speed of the microscopic male seed 
from a sluggish low to a high of one inch 
in two minutes. 

There are two operative ways of reach- 
ing the prostate to remove the enlarged 
portions: 1) by opening through the per- 
ineum (crotch); 2) by cutting through the 
abdomen, between the navel and the joint 
of the pubic bones, and opening the blad- 
der. Either operation exposes the gland so 
that the surgeon can enucleate it with his 
fingernail or blunt scissors. The operation 
requires the best of skill and asepsis. In- 
fection can cause more trouble than 
hypertrophy. Because the patients are 
usually elderly men whom ether anesthesia 
would make susceptible to pneumonia, 
surgeons prefer local anesthesia. 

The patient can be propped up in bed 
the day after his operation, sit in a chair 
after a week, be well in three weeks. Dan- 
gers against which the convalescent must 
guard include pneumonia, hiccoughing, gas 
on the stomach. Epsom salt is poison to 
the convalescent. 

A queer thing is the fact that when a 
man with hypertrophied prostate dies, the 
swelling speedily disappears. Postmor- 
ticians cannot get the gland enlarged (for 
laboratory work) from cadavers. 





Insurance for Research 

A potential of 103 billion dollars as- 
sembled in a Manhattan convention room 
last week at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
That sum is the major amount of life in- 
surance held in the U. S.t+ In the past 
year alone, policies totalling 19.8 billions 
were written. The investments the insur- 
ance companies have made with premiums 
now amount to 17.6 billions. 

Irénée du Pont, gunpowder & chemical 
tycoon, who attended the convention as a 
director of Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, envisioned a great collateral use for 
these stupendous sums. Said he: let the 
insurance companies each year contribute 
one-eighth of one cent of every dollar of 
their assets to an organization for research 
in their favorite thing: the prolongation 
of life. “The funds would finance the 
greatest organization the world has ever 
applied to a specific problem,” observed 
Mr. du Pont. The funds would be $20.- 
000,000 yearly, the equivalent of a half- 
billion-dollar endowment. 





*Dr. Winfield Scott Pugh, famed Manhattan 
genito-urinary specialist, estimates that four out 
of five males have or have had _ gonorrheal 
infections. 

+The world has about 170 billions worth of 
life insurance in force. 


Influenza Germ Found 


In the ramshackle bacteriological lab- 
oratory of the rich University of Chicago, 
where often “rats destroy in a night the 
fruits of six months’ work,”* Dr. Isidore 
Sydney Falk has discovered, the uni- 
versity announced last week, the germ 
which causes influenza. It is the poly- 
morplious streptococcus. When the news 
reached London, where investigators have 
been at the same problem, the London 
Times called Dr. Falk from bed to an- 
swer its trans-Atlantic telephone ques- 
tions. It was 11 a. m. in London, 5 a. m. 
in Chicago. It was a half-hour later when 
Dr. Falk returned to his bed. 

This polymorphous streptococcus is the 
changeable germ which Harvard’s great 
hygienist Milton Joseph Rosenau told 
an American Medical Association Conven- 
tion 13 years ago was probably the cause 
of many baffling infections. Its possible 
connection with the 1918 world influenza 
epidemic was neglected for the theory, 
best formulated by Simon Flexner and the 
late great Hideyo Noguchi, that a virus 
so fine that it seeped through the finest 
unglazed porcelain was the cause. 

Dr. Falk went back to the Rosenau 
indication. When influenza struck Chi- 
cago severely last winter, he and his assist- 
ants took cultured smears from every 
throat they could reach. They slept on 
their desks to avoid losing time. From 
the throat of Ruth M. McKinney, one of 
the graduate staff working for a doctor’s 
degree, they secured the most useful cul- 
tures. It was of the polymorphous sirep 
tococcus. It “looks like a microscopic 
chain of unmatched beads which a child 
has strung together.” When this germ col- 
lects into minute, smooth colonies in the 
blood, it causes a cold or mild influenza. 


_—_——, —_ etnies 
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CHICAGO’S FALK 


The London Times rousted him out of bed. 


When the colonies become rough, the in- 
fluenza grows severe, virulent. With the 
specific cause of influenza thus recognized, 
an intelligent way of treatment and a vac- 
cine for prevention lies in purview. 

*Sad observation by the university’s new 
young president Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
President Hutchins, like Dr. Falk, was born in 
Brooklyn, is just 30, was graduated from Yale. 
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Kentlings 

For what does an adventurous artist 
reach when his sailing ship is dashed by 
storm against the knees of Greenland’s 
icy mountains? Artist Rockwell Kent, 
thus shipwrecked last summer (TIME, July 
29), told last week what he had reached 
for: his wife’s picture, his father’s silver 
flute, his own good bowie knife. Upon 
what does the marooned artist then paint 
the epic of his wanderings? Artist Kent 
told that too: upon bed-sheets furnished 
by great-hearted Greenland Danes. 

—— 











Art at Sea 


A two-funneled Italian _ freighter 
steamed into Gravesend, England, last 
week and tied up safely at its pier. Flags 
on other craft dipped a salute, sirens 
screamed. In London a relieved Lady 
Chamberlain telegraphed to Premier 
Mussolini that his ship was safe. For an 
anxious eight days the freighter which 
Mussolini had christened the Leonardo da 
Vinci, carrying a $70,000,000 cargo of Ital- 
ian Renaissance Art, had been buffeted by 
one of Europe’s worst storms (see p. 16). 

Escorted out of Genoa by an ocean- 
going tug, the Leonardo’s captain had been 
instructed by Mussolini to keep in daily 
radio touch with the mainland, to hug the 
shore and in event. of storm to put in at 
the nearest port. Aboard were Commen- 
datore Ettore Modigliani,* as custodian 
of the pictures, and Signor Umberto Ma- 
lossi, Fascist Police Inspector-General. Off 
the coast of Portugal the da Vinci wired 
that she was caught in a gale, then for 
two days while she was tossed and harried 
no word was heard. 

Captain Angelo Sturlese was on the 
bridge for 72 hours, the SOS of other 
ships sounding in his ears. When the Ital- 
ian steamer Senatore Dali, foundering 
nearby, sent an SOS, Captain Sturlese de- 
spatched his tug to her. Dr. Modigliani 
in an ecstasy of apprehension made re- 
peated trips to the hold; in case of acci- 
dent he had the pictures, sculptures and 
ivories swaddled in pneumatic mattresses 
to keep them afloat. Once before Dr. 
Modigliani had seen such works of. art 
endangered. When the Austrians were re- 
ported to have crossed the Italian frontier 
in the World War, Dr. Modigliani super- 
vised the transportation of all Northern 
Italian art treasures to inland and south- 
ern cities, where for the remainder of the 
War they safely remained. 

Escorted by Admiralty tugs, the Leon- 
ardo da Vinci steamed up the Thames to 
the West India docks in London’s- grimy 
Limehouse. At the dock was the reception 
committee: Sir Austen & Lady Chamber- 
lain, Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson, 
President Sir William Llewellyn of Brit- 
ain’s Royal Academy where the pictures 
will be shown. Lady Chamberlain has- 
tened aboard to find out whether damage 
had been done. Proudly Captain Sturlese, 
nine medals glittering on his breast, told 
her that every crate was intact. 

Two years ago Ivy Chamberlain, hand- 
some, Junoesque wife of then Foreign Sec- 


*Not to be confused with Painter Amedeo 
Modigliani (True, Nov. 11). 


retary Sir Austen Chamberlain, had an 
idea for a great Italian Art exhibition to 
be held in London. She formed a com- 
mittee on which were artwise Sir Joseph 
Duveen, Roger Fry, Viscount Lascelles 
(Princess Mary’s husband), Sir William 
Llewellyn. They wrote a letter to Premier 
Mussolini who became interested, put Dr. 
Modigliani in charge of a committee. 
Later Lady Chamberlain went to Rome to 
discuss plans with the Premier, to get his 
official consent to remove the pictures. In 
Germany she enlisted the aid of then- 











Keystone 


Lapy Ivy CHAMBERLAIN 
. wired Mussolini that all was well. 


Chancellor Stresemann, in Spain she talked 
with King Alfonso. Sir Joseph Duveen ar- 
ranged for U. S. loans. 

The big consignment from Italy was 
the last to arrive in London. From the 
Limehouse dock four police-manned vans 
carried the crates through guarded streets 
to Burlington House, Piccadilly, copied 
after an Italian palace and long the seat 
of the Royal Academy. Not until then 
did customs guards inspect the crates. 

Some of the most famed Renaissance 
pictures and sculptures were carried on 
the da Vinci. Among them were The Birth 
of Venus by Sandro Botticelli, Portrait of 
Pope Paul III by Tiziano Vecellio 
(Titian), Fornarina by Raffaello Sanzio 
(Raphael), Deposition by Jacopo Robusti 
(Il Tintoretto*), Annunciation by Fra 
Filippo Lippi. There were also three stat- 
ues of David by Michelagniolo Buonan- 
roti, Andrea del Verrochio, Donato di 
Betto Bardi (Donatello). The exhibition 
starts on New Year’s Day. 


o— 
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For Sale: 

A square anvil upon which Colonial 
night-rider and jack-of-all-craft Paul Re- 
vere fashioned the silver mugs and dishes 
for which in Boston he was famed. On 
Dec. 28 it will go to the highest bidder at 
auction in the American Art Association 
—Anderson Galleries, Manhattan. 


*Last week Banker John Pierpont Morgan 
by the purchase of a Tintoretto for a reputed 
$100,000 made his first addition to his father’s 
$300,000,000 collection of paintings, now partly 
dispersed. 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Will 

In Milwaukee one Wellington Lytle, 
suicide, willed that “my body should go 
to science, my soul to Andrew W. Mellon, 
and sympathy to my creditors.” 


Wig wig 


In St. Louis one Sam Lehrer was held 
up by a Negro thug who, finding no money, 
clipped off a seven-inch length from 
Lehrer’s beard, departed saying: “I shall 
sell this for a wig.” 














(——— 


Schwartz 

In Chicago Schuyler C. Schwartz's sec- 
ond wife objected to the same thing his 
first had disliked: he had an automobile 
for each of his 13 mistresses. 


Grenade 

In Brooklyn a policeman at his post was 
confronted by a small boy who handed 
him a loaded hand-grenade and vanished 


— 





Meteor 

In Zvezvan, Jugoslavia, a wedding party 
was proceeding to the church when a white- 
hot meteor 16 inches in diameter hurtled 
into a carriage in front of the bride’s, killed 
one guest, injured another. The bride 
fainted, came to, went on with the cere- 
mony. 


Bomb 

In Chicago one Charles Piazza, barber, 
returning from the hospital where his wife 
had just borne a boy, found that Chicago’s 
105th bomb in 1929 had exploded in his 
house. 











— 


Electragist 

In Attica, N. Y., F. W. Robbins adver- 
tises that he is a Radiotrician, Electragist 
and Refrigerationer. 


Joke 

In Los Angeles one Gregory Woodford 
sat with his friend J. A. Pursley in a 
seventh story hotel window, telling a joke. 
At the climax Woodford gave Pursley a 
thrust in the ribs. Both rollicked with 
laughter, fell out of the window, were 


killed. 





—_— »—_— 


Change 

In Fall River, Mass., one Mary Lovering 
Swasey, 20, returned from the House-in- 
the-Pines girls’ boarding school and de- 
clared: 

“I’m a man. I shall be 21 soon and I 
want to live like a man.” 

Parents and the family physician investi- 
gated, found the statement true, changed 
Mary’s name to David, let him get his hair 
cut, sent cards to friends announcing the 
change. 





Mystery 

On the Isle of Iona, Hebrides, the dead 
body of Miss Emily Farnario, 30, English 
mental-telepathist, daughter of an Italian 
surgeon, was found nude, reclining on a 
great cross that had been cut in the turf. 
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AIRWAYS meet their most severe competition in settled 
regions. From New York City northward and eastward 
is such a region, extraordinarily varied, thickly populated, 
served excellently by every form of transportation... rail- 
roads, boats, high-speed electric cars, automobiles and 
busses. It is broken up by mountains, rivers, lakes, cities 
and towns, and the irregular coastline of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It would seem that commercial airships have little 
chance here. 

Nevertheless during this last year the Colonial Airways 
was forced to employ double-sections to take care of pas- 
sengers between New York and Boston and New York and 
Montreal on regular scheduled flights from Newark Airport! 


The giant tri-motored Ford planes of this line are prov- 
ing exceptionally popular for swift, safe travel. Sea fogs 
seldom hinder them from keeping close to their scheduled 
flights, since a slight deviation of the course inland always 
brings them clear of the influence of the ocean. Many trav- 
elers choose the Colonial Airways not only because of the 
safety and comfort of the Ford all-metal planes, but be- 
cause of the rare and varied beauty of the regions over 
which they fly. It is doubtful if anywhere in America so 
much natural and historic beauty can be concentrated in 
a few hours smooth travel as here over the Colonial Airways 
of New York and New England. 

_There is no more delightful means of travel than the 
big all-metal Ford planes moving like swift shuttles across 
the skyways of all the nation. With the highest factors of 
safety in transport planes, each ship provides the conve- 
nience and smooth comfort of a well-appointed yacht. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 





= Features of Ford Plane 





All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys) — for strength, uni- 
formity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and 
structural safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, 
totaling from 900 to 1275 
horse-power) — reserve power 
for safety. 


Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 6000 lbs. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing) 
—for strength, speed, inher- 
ent stability, visibility, clean 
design. 

17_ capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin) — Buffet, 
toilet, running water, electric 
lights, etc. 

Durability— Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line produc- 
tion methods. 


High over upper Manhattan 
Island, six minutes after leav- 
ing Newark Airport! ... Where 
Fulton’s steamboat once chugged 
northward to Albany, the Ford 
plane of Colonial Airways wings 
at a hundred miles an hour to 
Montreal in Canada. 
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Passengers arriving at East Boston Airport, one hour and forty-five 
minutes after leaving New York from Newark Airport 
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AERONAUTICS 








Unionization? 

Shorter hours, longer pay, group protec- 
tion, a fixed scale of wages to abolish dis- 
criminatory employment—such were the 
keynotes of a cry for the unionization of 
the U. S. aviation industry sounded last 
week by Dale (“Red”) Jackson, part- 
possessor of the world’s unofficial en- 
durance-refueling record (Time, Aug. 12). 
With L. H. Atkinson, until recently sub- 
executive for Universal Air Lines, he sent 


_ 
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International 

DALE (‘‘RED’’) JACKSON 

. wants to organize the air. 
out the first of 140,000 letters to pilots, 
mechanics, apprentices and student flyers 
to get them to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor. They seek to pro- 
mote brotherly fellowship, make working 
conditions safer, establish a standard 
wage; protect airmen from unjustifiable 
discharge, limit the hours of labor, promote 
the general well-being of aircraft workers. 
Stirring them to this effort is their belief 
that airlines are thinking of cutting the pay 
of all classes of employes except officials. 
Both unionizers are friends of Col. Lind- 
bergh. 








Glider Business 

Significant coincidents took place during 
the last fortnight in motorless flight circles. 
@ Aviation tycoons, among them Richard 
Hoyt, Sherman Fairchild, Giuseppe Bel- 
lanca, William Stout, dining with the Na- 
tional Gliders Association in Manhattan 
last fortnight, offered nearly $50,000 to 
promote the useful sport of gliding. They 
foresaw 1,000,000 glider pilots in 1935 who 
could easily learn to fly motored planes. 
@ Last week Detroit’s Edward Steptoe 
Evans, founder and president of the Na- 
tional Glider Association and president of 
the Detroit Aircraft Corp., announced that 
his aviation corporation had bought Glid- 
ers, Inc., largest U. S. manufacturers of 
gliders. He proposed to sell gliders at 
a 
@ In Buffalo, a group of eight young 
women last week organized a glider club. 


Dirigible Anchorages 


From California’s sunny-foggy strand 
to Manhattan’s rocky banks went news 
last week of great import for future air 
lanes. In California, the West Coast Air- 
ship Board, headed by Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam Adger Moffett, chose a 1,700-acre 
tract at Sunnyvale, 50 air miles from Mare 
Island Navy Yard (at San Francisco). 
This tract was the Board’s first choice of 
an anchorage. Second was some 2,000 
acres, near San Diego, at Camp Kearney 
recommended for a mooring mast.* In 
Manhattan, onetime Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, now enterprising citizen 
of big projects (part owner of New York 
“Giants,” trustee of New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, director of the National 
Surety Company, board chairman of the 
County Trust Co., and president of Em- 
pire State Building Corp.), announced 
that the plans of the Empire State build- 
ing, world’s largest, tallest, on the old 
Waldorf-Astoria site on Fifth Avenue, 
would include a mooring mast as dirigible 
way-station, 1,300 feet above the street. 
Commander Jerome Clark Hunsaker, vice- 
president of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp.., 
said that the plan would be feasible, ex- 
cept for certain changes in the building 
construction, other officials thought that 
it might necessitate the dumping of tons of 
airship ballast water, provisions for which 
would have to be made. 

Helium Co. of Louisville, Ky., has de- 
veloped for the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
a mobile plant for the purification of the 
precious gas. 








Junkers v. Ford 

Henry Ford and Hugo Junkers pru- 
dently admire each other’s business virtu- 
osities. Professor Junkers’ sent his 
strapping son Ehrhard, 21, to study Ford 
production methods at Detroit before en- 
tering a German university. Ehrhard 
Junkers enjoyed genuine Ford hospitality 
from last Christmas until last Thanks- 
giving. Last week he sailed for Germany 
on the Brement hoping to get home to 
Dessau for the marriage this week of his 
fourth sister Ilse to Mr. Ford’s service- 
manager-in-Germany, a Herr Alkier.** 

The Ford-Junkers admiration and per- 
sonal amity, however, has not soothed a 
Junkers grievance nor quieted a commer- 
cial animosity. Professor Junkers con- 
siders that the Ford tri-motored transport 
which William Bushnell Stout designed, 

*U. S. dirigible bases are at Lakehurst, N. J., 
Akron, Ohio, Scott Field, Ill.; mooring masts 
at Detroit, Scott Field, Seattle, Honolulu, Fort 
Worth, Texas; small hangars at Langley Field, 
Va., Wright Field, Ohio, Aberdeen, Md. 

yAlso aboard were the great plane designers 
Claude Dornier and Anthony Herman Gerard 
Fokker. 

**Professor Junkers has eleven living children. 
A twelfth, Werner, was killed in a South Ameri- 
can airplane accident six years ago. Unmarried 
Herta, 30, the eldest child, works in her father’s 
factory. He sleeps and works in a private apart- 
ment above the factory because life at the main 
home, eight minutes walk away, is too bustling. 
He eats his meals with the family. They have 
another home at Aachen in the Frankenburg, 
once Charlemagne’s hunting lodge. 


uses some patented Junkers arrangements 
—the attachment of the motors to the 
wings, the construction of the body of 
the machine, the all-metal system. Con- 
testing with Ford in the U. S. the German 
decided was inexpecient. But when a 
Ford ship appeared at the London Air 
Show this year, Professor Junkers, fore- 
seeing a Ford invasion of Europe, ordered 
his lawyers on guard. Last week the Ford 
Company tried to deliver one of its tri- 
motored jobs to a Spanish air line at 
Seville. Swarmed lawyers and process 
servers with an injunction, the first of 
many which may keep the Fords from 














JUNKERS Jr. 
His father sleeps at the factory. 


exporting their planes to Europe unless 
they first settle on a money basis with 
Professor Junkers. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Rescue Machinery. Hampered for 
weeks by fog over open water in the Be- 
ring Strait, the rescue machinery assem- 
bled to deliver Carl Ben Eielson and Ear! 
Borland, lost since Nov. 9 (Time, Dec. 9), 
began to rustle last week with activity in 
Nome, Alaska. Eielson is vice president 
and general manager of Alaskan Airways, 
Inc., subsidiary of the powerful and influ- 
ential Aviation Corp. He was on the sec- 
ond flight of rescue to an ice-beleaguered 
fur trading ship when he dropped from 
sight somewhere near Cape North, Si- 
beria. He and Borland had food for a 
month. Last week that time elapsed. At 
Teller, Alaska, has been established a sec- 
ondary base for the impatient rescuers. To 
extend their searching range, the five 
planes of the Alaskan Airways assembled 
there, planned a fuel base half way be- 
tween Teller and Cape North. Some idea 
of the hardships of Arctic cold and lack 
of adequate. food may be had from the 
story of the McAlpine air party in search 
of copper marooned for nearly two months 
above the Arctic Circle and living chiefly 
on the charity of Eskimos (Timer, Nov. 
18). 

Balloon races for the James Gordon 
Bennett trophy have been awarded to 
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New Through Fast Service 
to HAVANA-NASSAU 
LATIN-AMERICA 


NEW YORK to Havana in 39 hours. Pana- 
i Nima to Chicago in five days less than by 
previously availiable means of transport. 
New York to Panama in four days. 

These are typical of the time savings 
achieved by travelers who use the Pan 
American way of travel to and from 21 
countries in Central and South America... 
Complete change of scene and climate man- 
aged with ease as well as speed. 

Famous south-bound trains carry you 
from your home city to Miami or Browns- 
ville, Texas. Pan American Airliners carry 
you swiftly southward to your destination 
in Latin America. Through tickets and res- 
ervations, from your nearest rail center to 
your port of arrival, simplify this service 
that gives you added days or weeks for sight- 
seeing or business, and brings you home re- 
freshed and rested in the time required for 
an ordinary outing. Lands difficult of access 
for centuries are now reached without diffi- 
culty or hardship. 

Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an 
average of 88,522 miles weekly along 12,000 
miles of airways. Each day 28 to 30 airliners 
are in scheduled flight simultaneously. Each 
airliner carries a crew of four, consisting of 
a steward, radio operator, and two pilots, 
each with a minimum of 2,000 hours flying 
experience, 


For through tickets, reservations, and 
information, apply to railway ticket 
offices, leading travel bureaus. 


Through Service with 
These Famous Trains 





Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston): 
Havana Special Ly. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and principal cities of Michigan and 
Ohio: i 
Dixie Limited . Ly. 2:00 p.m, | 
Floridan .. . Ly. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . . . Lv. 14:35 a.m. 


from ST, LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited 7 Lv. 4:22 p.m, 
Floridan... Lv. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The Americanfenn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle. . . . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m, 


from ST, LOUIS— 


44 hours <> Mexico City: 

























Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana 
one daily from Nassau-—for home {| 
bound travelers. 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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Cleveland for 1930. 
year’s air races.) 
— 
Weihnachtsfestluftfahrt. Kriss Krin- 


(Chicago gets next 


| gle, impersonated by Luft Hansa pilots, 


are taking groups of 20 German children 
aloft in Weihnachtsbaum-bedecked tri-mo- 
tored airplanes over Berlin. 


>> 


—— 


Hop Incentive. “Col. W. E. Easter- 





| wood Jr., of Dallas, Tex., renewed his 


1927 Offer of $25,000 for the first flight 
from Hongkong, China to Dallas last 
week. He hoped that Jathes Drummond 
Dole, Hawaiian pineapple sponsor of the 
Oakland, Cal. to Honolulu race in 1927, 
would add another $25,000 for the race. 
It involves stops at Tokyo, Honolulu and 
on the Pacific Coast. 
ee 

Two Pilots. Martin Jensen, second 
prize Dole Pacific flyer, and Bartlett 
Stephens, acting superintendent of the San 
Francisco Municipal Airport, started a 
short hop at San Francisco. Down the 
runway roared their plane. She crow- 
hopped along, got up in the air, fell off on 
a wing. Jensen, scared, hauled her back to 
level. He remarked gently on his friend’s 
handling of the ship. Stephens, aggrieved, 
had been thinking the same thing. Each 
had thought the other was piloting. 








Rogue & Gull. With a ta having 
flown for the British Royal Ik! ng Corps 
in Italy and of being a Carter o. Carters- 
ville, Ky., one Robert A. Carter, 32, in- 
triguing fictionist, became managing edi- 
tor of John B. Kelly’s air-fiction magazine 
Wings. He “wrote” good stories which 
Mr. Kelly gladly published. But one was 
a word-for-word steal from another “air” 
magazine, Air Trails, whose publisher 
complained. Last week roguish Mr. Car- 
ter was in jail for confessed fraud. 


A 
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Augmented Airlines.  Transconti- 
nental Air Transport announced last week 
an augmented train-plane schedule linking 
Manhattan with San Francisco. Trans- 
continental passengers now transfer at 
Los Angeles (Glendale Terminal Airport) 
and for $10 extra reach San Francisco 
about three hours later. Present (reduced ) 
net charges for transcontinental air rail 
travel (New York to Los Angeles, over 
the Maddux Line which recently merged 
with T. A. T.) are: T. A. T., $267.43; 
Western Air Express, $211.20; Universal 
Air Lines System, $223.51. 











° 


Passenger. Fred Warren Green, Michi- 
gan’s Governor, proudly held Ticket No 
100,000 for a flight from Detroit to 
Cleveland on the regular run of the Stout 
Air Lines. Last year he used ticket No. 
50,000 on the same line. 





Flying Rothschilds. From near Zu- 
rich, Switzerland to Cairo, Egypt flew the 
Fokker owned by Louis, Baron von Roth- 
schild, business head of the Austrian 





branch of that banking family. His oldest 


brother George is in a private insane 
asylum; his second Alphonse Mayer is 4 
Viennese socialite; his youngest Eugene, a 
naturalized Czechoslovakian. His sister 
Valentine Noemi, Baroness Springer, has 
flown about North Africa. Louis intends 


to use his Fokker for big game hunting 
in Central Africa. 
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BAP AMANUFACTUR: 
ING OPPORTUNI- 


Tin. x. 


KANSAS CITY | 






--- a FACT BOOK written for Business Executives 


NTENDED not for general distribution but 

for executives in businesses, large and small, 
who are scanning the industrial horizon for 
lucrative markets that will yield readily . . . profit- 
ably .. . to more intensive marketing, this book 
was written. 


It does not deal in generalities, nor in 
biased opinions. It invites no industry 
that cannot find an existing, profitable 
market. 


It does deal in facts, generously, leaving 
individual conclusions of this market’s 





merit to be judged by the reader. And, for the 

executive who looks even further than the 

market ... into the living conditions that will 

surround and affect the output of his workers 

... it gives a pictorial glimpse of the nearby 

play-places for working man and executive when 
business is laid aside. 


A fact-book you may have... a copy 
not only for yourself but for any other 


executive in your company concerned 


3 L with growth, distribution or transporta- 


tion economies. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KA NN SAS C l , Y I am interested in this industry: 


MISSOURI 


NEAREST BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE 


--— <a 
Ma oe 


Economical transportation is im- 
portant. You can reach 15 million people 
at lower freight cost from Kansas City 
than from any other metropolis. 








and I ‘alii the coupon to my letterhead as «s- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, cf 
course. 


Name— ie 


Address——_—— 
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TIME TABLE 





COMING 


National Affairs 

Dec. 21—Second national convention 
of the National Textile Workers’ Union 
in Paterson, N. J. 





Foreign News 

Dec. 22—Polling day for Germany’s 
referendum against the Young Plan. 

Jan. 3—Pan-American Congress. of 
Workingmen at Havana. 

Jan. 5—Mass meeting to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the League of Na- 
tions at Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan. Speaker: General Jan Smuts. 

Jan. 8—Wedding of Crown Prince Um- 
berto of Italy and Princess Marie José of 
3elgium in Rome. 

Jan. 11—Lifting of Japan’s embargo 
on the export of gold. 


Aeronautics 

Jan. 1—Termination of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics. 


Business 


Jan. 4-11—National Automobile Show 
at Grand Central Palace, Manhattan. 


Religion 
Dec. 21 
Jubilee year. 


Education 

Dec., 30-Jan. 1—Meeting of Modern 
Language Association of America at Cleve- 
land. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 1—Meeting of American 
Historical Association at Durham and 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Jan. 6—11—Second Annual Institute of 
Statesmanship at Rollins College, Winter 


Park, Fla. 


Close .of Pope Pius XI’s 





Science 

Dec. 25-Jan. t—Meeting of American 
Bacteriologists’ Society at Ames, Iowa. 

Dec. 27—Jan. 2—Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 13—Pan-American Medi- 
cal Association meeting in Havana. 

Dec. 30-31—Meeting of American 
Philosophical Association, Eastern Di- 
vision, at Columbia University, Manhat- 
tan 
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Si ay it with Glowers 


Vv 


Art 


Jan. 1—Opening of the Royal Acad- 
emy’s exhibition at London with a collec- 
tion of Italian art sent from Italy by 
order of Dictator Mussolini. 


Music 

Jan. 12—Dinner of the Bohemians of 
Chicago, a musicians’ club, to Frederick 
Stock on his 25th anniversary as con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


Sport 

FOOTBALL (Dec. 28) 

Stanford v. Army at Palo Alto. 

FOOTBALL (Jan. 1) 

Southern California v. 
Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Cal. 

WINTER Sports 

Dec. 20—Opening of the 25th winter 
sports season at Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Jan. 6—Ice. carnival, “A Night at Saint 
Moritz,” for the benefit of the New York 
Music Week Association; at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. 

BILLIARDS 

Jan. 3-10—World’s three-cushion _bil- 
liard championship tournament in Manhat- 


tan. 
GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 

STREET SCENE—Love does not conquer 
tragedy in the slums. 

JourNEY’s Enp—The fighting English. 

It’s A Wise Curtp—A funny ice man, 
among others. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
Gallienne’s rendezvous for those who still 
care for drama as a fine art. 

STRICTLY DIsHONORAELE—Clean fun on 
a concupiscent theme. 

Ropre’s Enp—Fastidious strangulation, 
elegant detection. 

Suspway Express—Murder in the rush 
hour. 

Many Waters—Episodic history of a 
brave married couple. 

THE CRIMINAL Copre—Penal horrors 
exposed. 

SHERLOCK HoLMEes—William Gillette’s 
urbane farewell. 

June Moon—Songwriters and _ their 
ridiculous ilk. 

BERKELEY SQUARE—Leslie 
thinks himself into the past. 

Musical: Tue Littte SHow, Hor 
CHOCOLATES, SWEET ADELINE, A WONDER- 
FUL NicuTt (Johann Strauss’s Die Fleder- 
maus score), BITTER SWEET, Sons 0’ 
Guns, Firty MILLIon FRENCHMEN. 





Pittsburgh in 


Howard 


Best Pictures 

DisraELt (George Arliss) —Suez Canal 
sold to the chap with the long upper lip. 

Tue Kiss (Greta Garbo )—A widow on 
the witness stand. 

Tue Love PARADE (Maurice Chevalier) 
—Brightly amorous musical show. 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW—Mr. & 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks Sr. in a scenario 
by Shakespeare. 

Tue TrespasseEr—A-+ for Gloria Swan- 
son. C— for story—a stenographer’s love 
life. 

Wetcome Dancer (Harold Lloyd)— 
Audibly combining the humorous aspects 
of flowers and policemen. 
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New Odyssey 

Tue Opyssey oF Homer—Translated 
by George Herbert Palmer; illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth—Houghton Mifflin ($5.00). 

As fewer and fewer people read Greek, 
translations of the Greek classics become 
more valuable. This latest Englishing of 
what is generally considered Homer’s bet- 
ter half should win the Odyssey many new 
readers, should remind many old acquaint- 
ances to read it again. Professor Emeritus 
(Harvard) George Herbert Palmer’s 
translation of the wandering of Odysseus 
is in prose, but faithful to the letter and 
spirit of Homer’s rolling pentameters. Six- 
teen full-page illustrations in color by 
Artist Newell Convers Wyeth add images 
to the text. 


Crime 

Tue Crimson CrrcteE—Edgar Wallace 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Only Heaven and his publishers know 
how many literary offspring have been 
produced by the prolific pen of Author 
Edgar Wallace; it is said that he has lost 
count. Here is another one to confuse 
his reckoning and to delight Wallace fans, 
detective-story addicts. 

The Crimson Circle, a highly efficient 
criminal organization, piles murder on 
mysterious murder until all London is ter- 
rorized. Scotland Yard, as usual, gets it 
in the neck, but this time gives as good as 
it gets. Author Wallace strews his text 
with clues, but he is also an adept with 
red herrings. When the villain is finally 
unmasked, there is more than one gasp in 
the audience. 

a 


Brown Study 


GRANDMOTHER Brown’s HuUNDRED 
Vrars—Harriet Connor Brown—Little, 
Brown ($3). 

As it must to all men and women, as 
it did even to Methuselah, Death came 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 


by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Hanna — Thomas Beer — Knopf ($4). Mark 
Hanna, the man who made Mckinley President » 
was a political realist. His life and times are 
described by a sympathetic literary realist. (See 
Time, Dec. 9.) 

Hupson River Brackerep — Edith Wharton 
Appleton ($2.50). A Middle-Western boy who 
wants to write poetry discovers the charm of 
quiet tradition in a Hudson River village, the 
stir of the literary racket in Manhattan. (Time, 
Dec. 9.) 

Twetve Acarnst tae Gops—William Bolitho— 
Simon & Schuster ($4). From Alexander the 
Great to Woodrow Wilson, these twelve are de- 
scribed with Carlylean brilliance as adventurers 
in human progress. (Time, Dec, 9.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 





last January to Grandmother Brown. She 
was IOI years, nine months old. One of 
her daughters-in-law wrote this book about 
her. It won the Atlantic Monthly $5,000 
Biography Prize. 

Grandmother Brown (Maria Dean Cul- 
ver) was born in Athens, Ohio, in 1827. 
John Quincy Adams was President. 
Grandmother Brown’s forbears were old 
Massachusetts stock who had moved west 
after the Revolution. She married one 
Daniel Brown, set up house with him in 
Amesville, Ohio, where he ran a general 
store. There four of her eight children 
were born. Then “Dan’l got the Western 
fever,” and they moved to Iowa, to a farm 
near Keokuk. In Iowa four more children 
were born; one, a girl, died in childhood. 
The farm made money, but Grandma 
never liked it; she was glad when they 
moved in to Fort Madison. The Civil War 
did not touch the Brown tribe very nearly. 






When you have been 
getting on so nicely in the dark and 
somebody switches 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 


© P. Lorillard 
Co., Est. 1760 


EMBARRASSING 


None of Grandma Brown’s’ sons were 
called to the colors; Morgan’s raiders 
threatened once, but never appeared. 
Grandma Brown’s last baby (the author’s 
husband) was born when she was nearly 
43, and her hair had turned gray. When 
their progeny grew up and left home, 
Grandma and Dan’l began to go places 
and do things: “in ’93, like everybody 
else,” they went to the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. But Dan’l was getting along. 
He had a stroke, then another; soon he 
was almost helpless. Grandma Brown used 
to wash his feet for him. “But he would 
say to me, ‘I hate to have you wash my 
feet.” And I would answer, ‘Why, that’s 
according to the contract, Dan’l.’ And 
he would say other nice things to me. He 
told me he was a better man for having 
lived with me. Dan’l seemed sort 0’ mel- 
lowed all those last years.” 

When Dan’l died in 1906, Grandma 
mourned him, then went on her travels. 
She visited her scattered family. She saw 
the sights of Washington. She went up 
Lookout Mountain and had dinner there 









MOMENTS 


on the light... 
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Said she pithily: “A car goes up slanting.” 
In 1920, at 93, she had pneumonia and 
erysipelas, but pulled through. Her rooth 
birthday was triumphantly celebrated with 
a party in her honor, at which she said a 
lengthy grace in a firm loud voice, while 
41 descendants bowed their heads. Nearly 
two years later she died quietly in bed. 

The greater part of this narrative of an 
unadventurous but representative life is 
given in Grandma Brown’s own words. 
Says her daughter-in-law: “Recording her 
story in her own pungent speech, I have 
hoped to catch and preserve for Grand- 
mother Brown’s descendants some of the 
flavor of her personality; her aspirations, 
her achievements, even her limitations; her 
innocent vanities; her lovable animosities; 
her patient endeavors.” 

Grandma Brown had a great scorn for 
doctors. “With any fair treatment,” she 
thought, her child that died of diphtheria 
would have recovered. When she wanted 
medical advice, “whatever the ailment, 
from hiccoughs to tapeworms,” she took 
from the shelf Dr. Gunn’s. House Physt- 
cian. Grandma Brown was a_ stout 
Republican; before the Civil War an 
Abolitionist; though she never held with 
smoking or drinking, she did not approve 
of her daughter Lizzie’s behavior as a 
Temperance Crusader, which involved 
hymn-singing in front of Billy Pranger’s 
saloon on Front Street (“with big loud 
voices. Like calliopes.’’). 

The Author. Harriet Connor Brown, 
born at Burlington, Iowa in 1872, spe- 
cialized in history at Cornell, studied in 
Berlin, worked on newspapers in Buffalo, 
Manhattan, Washington, D. C., intended 
to be a professor. Instead she married 
Herbert, Grandma Brown’s youngest. 
She and her husband have both been in 
government service: he as head of the 
U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, she as edi- 
torial clerk in the U. S. Geological Survey. 
They have two children. Mrs. Brown, ac- 
tive pacifist, was put on the late Dearborn 
Independent’s famed “spider-web chart” 
as one of many U. S. women “in the pay 
of Soviet Russia.” 














GRANDMOTHER BROWN 


She said a lengthy grace. 


Mutabile Semper 

A GALLERY OF Women—Theodore 
Dreiser—Liveright ($5). 

This is no rogues’ gallery, though with 
another guide it might have seemed so. 
Here are the case histories of 15 women 
whom Author Theodore Dreiser has 
known, pondered over and_ laboriously 
written about. Conscientious and truth- 
ful according to his lights, Author Dreiser 
tries to give a complete report; in the 
oblique way in which such attempts often 
work out, he succeeds in showing himself 
as one of the most sympathetic of inquir- 
ing reporters. 

The Matter. Reina was a Hollywood 
cocotte, “a parasite by nature.”” She got 
a good man, but couldn’t keep him. Olive, 
a Baptist from Salt Lake City, had an 
itch for men of culture. She died in Man- 
hattan, after marrying one of many. Ellen 
wanted to be an artist. She found her op- 
posite number in Paris, but he left her; 
then she tried to make second-bests do. 
Lucia was born on the Riviera, but she 
went to Paris to learn about love. When 
she was tired of being an old man’s darling, 
she tried a young Canadian, but his re- 


spectable family frightened her away 
again. Most people thought Giff was 


crazy; her relatives had her locked up, but 
she got out and told fortunes for a living. 
One night fumes from the oil stove as- 
phyxiated her. Ernita, a clear-eyed Texan, 
went Bolshevik during the War, emigrated 
to Russia, where Communists disappointed 
her, but Communism kept her faith. “A 
girl of the Diana type,’ Albertine was 
Jersey City bred, but attained Park Ave- 
nue because her husband was a clever 
window dresser. Albertine took lovers, but 
was circumspect. Regina had a good job 
as superintendent of a Washington hos- 
pital: she got the morphine habit. No one 
knew how or where she died. Rella was 
a farmer’s daughter, and just the right 
age. When her literary uncle-by-marriage 
came along, she fell in love with him, but 
his wife got him away in time. A Man- 
hattan actress, Ernestine took life a little 
too fast. When she thought she had had 
enough, she turned on the gas. Rona was 
making a good thing out of a stenographic 
agency, but left it for a temperamental 
writer. When he finally deserted her, she 
started another agency. Ida was a raw- 
boned Middle-western farmer’s daughter, 
a hard worker. She married a mean man. 
When childbirth killed her he wrote a 
poem to her memory, saying what a good 
husband he had been. Emanuela was 
beautiful. but she was afraid of love. 
Against vigorous opposition, she remained 
a virgin. Esther married a_poetaster: 
starvation and cold gave her tuberculosis. 
Bridget was a hellion of an old charwoman 
in downtown Manhattan. Hers was a 
rough tongue and none too savory a repu- 
tation, but she had courage 

The Manner. Author Dreiser has no 
sense of style, would be hard to imitate. 
His writing is ponderous, jumbled, awk- 
ward. This is typical: “Indeed, the life 
and light that was in her, if life and light 
it was, was a wholly quaint and laura- 
jean-shian thing, a smattering or perhaps, 
better yet, compote of hearsay culture as 
well as utility . plus gentility that was 
innate but colored by spindrift and spume 
concerning how ladies and gentlemen in 














THEODORE DREISER 


“ 


quaint . . . laura-jean-shian.” 


some fabulous land of gentility (England 
principally, I believe; the old South next ) 
conducted themselves.” Most newspaper 
stories are written in better English. Yet 
in spite of his formless, floundering style. 
Author Dreiser has won recognition as one 
of the most important U. S. writers. He 
is so much in earnest, such a painstaking 
student of his fellows, that his stories, 
weak at almost any given point, have a 
cumulative strength. 

The Author. Theodore Dreiser’s real 
name is Dresser. (His _ song-writing 
brother Paul, author of “The Wabash 
Blues,”’ still calls himself Dresser.) Born 
in Indiana in 1871, he wrote for newspa- 
pers (Chicago Globe), was traveling cor- 
respondent for St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
edited Butterick Publications (Delineator, 
Designer, New Idea). Fat-cheeked, loose- 
lipped, furrowed of brow, Author Dreiser 
looks like what he is: a puzzled brooder 
over the tragic inconsistencies of life. 
Other books: The “Genius,” Chains, Jen- 
nie Gerhardt, Sister Carrie, An American 
Tragedy. 





Mention 

GeNIus IN Love AND DeAtTH—Paul 
Wiegler; translated by Carl Raushenbush 
—Boni ($2.50). 

Author Wiegler presents a portfolio of 
21 thumbnail biographies: impressionistic 
studies of men and women of genius. Some 
are boudoir, some bedside scenes. Heloise 
and Abelard, separated for life, long for 
each other and finally share a grave; By- 
ron, fair, fattish and 40, dies of fever at 
Missolonghi; Goethe walks through the 
night to one of his many assignations; Os- 
car Wilde, under his enforced pseudonym 
of Sebastian Melmoth, dies a pariah at 
the Hotel d’Alsace in Paris; George Sand 
and Alfred de Musset kiss and wrangle; 
Tolstoy, in his last illness, flees his trouble 
some wife and dies on a hard bench in 
the railway station at Astapovo. Author 
Wiegler, German biographer of the fash- 
ionable (Lytton Strachey—André Mau 
rois) school, gives, not annotated foot- 
notes to historical figures, but dramatic 
glimpses of human beings. 
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A new fuel... 


From this point the eleven Western States, 
the Orient and South American 
markets are most efficiently served. 


in the 


This is one of the fastest growing in- 
dustrial centers in the country. Many 
national concerns have located here 
and many more are coming. Here you 
find low power costs and an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas at attrac- 
tive low rates. There is ample supply 
of skilled and unskilled labor with 
unusually low turnover largely due 
tothe high percentage ofhome owner- 


ship. A splendid working climate of 


57.1° F. mean annual temperature. 
There are over 100 miles of water- 
front within the industrial area. Acre- 
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age of any desired size can be had at 
considerably less cost than elsewhere. 
Here, too, building costs are relatively 
low. Here you will find promptly 
available raw materials in wide vari- 
ety and great abundance. 

Distributors or manufacturers inter- 
ested in the great western markets are 
invited to write for any general or 
specificinformation with the assurance 
of the correspondence being held in 
strictest confidence. Send for a copy 
of “Outstanding Features of the P. G. 
and E.” 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-avE- 


Serving 349 Communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices, 245 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 









NATURAL GAS IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRIES 


low power costs 


San Francisco Metropolitan Bay area 


Ind. No. 3 


When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, please mention TIME. 





THE “SUN GOD” NON-STOP, ROUND TRIP, REFUELING, COAST TO COAST FLIGHT 


The Nations Shyways 


are TEXACO HIGHWAYS 


a ago, working hand in hand with our aerial pio- 
neers, The Texas Company developed, even as far back 
as 1914, specialized Texaco Products to make travel by air 
safer, surer, swifter. In recognition of their superiority, 
Texaco Gasoline and Oil were specified for the “Amer- 
ica,” the first plane designed to fly the Auantic. 

It was Texaco Gasoline and Airplane Oil which car- 
ried the “Texaco No. 5” and the 
“Sun God” on their epoch-making 


transcontinental flights. And 


Be 


THE TEXAS 


tomorrow’s giant airliners, each carrying safely hundreds 
of passengers, will be fueled and lubricated by Texaco. 
For Texaco’s progress in the air since the dawn of aviation 
is only a hint—a promise of brilliant future achievements. 
The Texaco Red Star with the Green T is a symbol 
of progress and quality, of specialized products designed 
to meet exactly the fuel and lubrication requirements 
of industry and transportation. 

There is a Texaco lubricant for 


every purpose. 


COMPANY 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


aE ats 


THE TRANSATLANTIC FLYER 
“AMERICA.” This flying boat was 
designed by Glenn H. Curtiss to (Cy 
the Atlantic in 1914. Wing spread 80 


THE “TEXACO NO. 5,” Capt. 
Hawks hurled the Lockheed Mono- 
plane, “Texaco No, 5,” across the 
continent and back in less than 37 


feet, lifting area 1200 square feet. 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL, 
INC., New York. Army-trained in- 
structors, latest type equipment, daily 
inspection of planes—and Texaco 
Aviation Gasoline and Airplane Oil. 


hours flying time. Records both ways. 








